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HE ordinary reader can get no very decided 
"7 impression from President Wilson's latest 
Note—or, rather, he can get whichever he 
cares to select; and perhaps this is intentional. The 
President persists in discussing the British plan as a 
“ blockade,”’ catching eagerly at Sir Edward Grey’s 
use of the word in his despatch of March 15th, although 
that use evidently was not meant to be technical. 
On this footing he asks two main questions : (1) whether 
a blockade may be carried out at long distance in view 
of the altered naval conditions; (2) whether it may 
intercept goods passing to or from the belligerent 
through neutral ports. To the first he answers, Yes ; 
to the second, No. The form of the question left no 
other answer possible. A “ blockade ’’ unquestionably 
cannot intercept traffic through neutral ports. The 
Allies have defended their plan, not as a blockade, but 
as something quite new, whose most prominent feature 
was the exemption of all ships and cargoes intercepted 
under it from confiscation. It is curious that Mr. 
Wilson ignores this feature altogether; and it is also 
rather curious that in arguing his thesis he relies a good 
deal on the Declaration of Paris of 1856—a document 
to which the United States has always refused to adhere, 
and to which therefore it has no business to appeal. 





a * * 


Though the Note has rightly been received without 
alarm, it is premature to say that it disposes of all 
likelihood of dispute. Mr. Wilson takes cognisance in 
it of the wide limits within which our Government 
has discretion to vary its orders to officers, and expresses 
the hope that orders will be given that all non-contraband 
American goods consigned to Germany via neutral 
ports will be allowed to proceed. If they were, of 


course, the whole of the Allies’ new project would 
collapse. But if they are not, one can easily imagine 
German-Americans rigging up a series of test cases, 
upon which American opinion might become exceedingly 
inflamed. That would not mean war, but it might 
incaleulably strengthen the agitation for stopping 
American exports of war material. On the whole, we 
are still doubtful whether the policy chosen by the 
Allies was the best in the circumstances. With less 
trouble they could have got practically the same advan- 
tages against Germany by merely tightening contraband, 
including food-stuffs in it, as the action of the German 
Government entitled them to do. 


* * * 


The factitious mystery surrounding the negotiations 
between China and Japan does not grow less irritating 
or ridiculous. The Japanese Prime Minister, Count 
Okuma, has now declared that Japan’s proposals are 
“in complete accordance with the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance and with all other treaties and engagements 
guaranteeing the integrity of China, equal opportunities,” 
etc. In view of the fact that Sir Edward Grey has 
declined to give the House of Commons a similar 
assurance public opinion in this country cannot be 
expected to attach much weight to this declaration. 
Count Okuma went on to say that false information as 
to the nature of the proposals had been spread in 
England and America by “‘ German interests."" He did 
not, however, explain why this “ false information "’ 
cannot be contradicted. Until some such specific con- 
tradiction is forthcoming there is no reason to doubt 
the accuracy of the detailed résumé of the Japanese 
demands which has reached us from Pekin. In any 
case, even if the outside world is misinformed on certain 
points, to assert that Japan is seeking to maintain the 
policy of equal opportunities for all nations in China is 
manifestly untrue and absurd, and it is astonishing 
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that Count Okuma should have expected to gain any 
credence for such a statement. But perhaps he did not. 
The Chinese comment on the statement is worth record- 
ing. The Chinese Government, it is declared, “ has 
hitherto been interpreting the demands according to the 
usual meaning of the terms used. Now that Count 
Okuma has placed on them an interpretation which is 
not expressed in the text the Chinese Government is 
beginning to feel slightly reassured.’” Apparently China, 
as well as England and America, has hitherto been mis- 
informed by “ German interests ’’ as to what Japan is 
really demanding of her. 

* * * 

The Manchester Guardian on Wednesday published 
a statement of great interest from a correspondent in 
Bucharest. According to the writer, public opinion in 
Roumania, once almost unanimous in favour of the 
Allies, has lately been undergoing a marked change, 
and propaganda in favour of intervention on the side of 
the Germanic powers is steadily gaining ground. The 
change is said to be due to the belief that Russia aspires 
to establish herself in Constantinople and to turn the 
Black Sea into a Russian lake. Roumania attaches 
great importance to the possibility of obtaining Tran- 
sylvania and Bukovina as a result of the defeat of 
Austria, but many of her political leaders consider that 
the future of the Dardanelles is an infinitely more vital 
national interest. In their view, it is essential that 
perfect freedom of passage in and out of the Black Sea 
should be secured by the placing of Constantinople 
under international control. There is little doubt that 
public opinion in this country is inclined to sympathise 
with the Roumanian view on this question, but whether 
it will be possible to arrange for anything in the nature 
of definite guarantees at the present moment is another 
matter. In any case, however, the intervention of 
Roumania on the Austrian side seems extremely 
unlikely. In view of Russia’s apparently imminent 
advance into Hungary it would be far too dangerous. 

* * ‘ * 

The annual Conference of the Independent Labour 
Party at Norwich this week did not do as much as might 
have been hoped to clear up the unfortunate ambiguity 
which so far has characterised the attitude of the Party 
towards the war. It is impossible even now for anyone 
to define that attitude with confidence. On the one 
hand, the official representatives of the Party have 
declared, in concert with the French, Belgian, and 
Russian Socialists, their inflexible determination to fight 
until victory is achieved and Belgium is liberated and 
compensated ; and the speeches of the chairman and of 
Mr. MacDonald on Tuesday were more or less in accord- 
ance with this view. But, on the other hand, in various 
_official publications other apparently authorised spokes- 
men of the Party have suggested that, notwithstanding 
the events of the beginning of August, Great Britain 
ought not to have entered the struggle, and have taken 
up an attitude of uncompromising opposition to the 
war ; and this view seems to be shared by a considerable 
majority of the rank and file. It is clear that the resolu- 
tion against recruiting adopted on Wednesday by no 
less than 248 votes to 9 is wholly incompatible with the 
demand that Belgium should be freed and compensatec. 





As Mr. J. R. Clynes, M.P., asked in a letter which was 
read by the Chairman, “ How can we say so and then 
calmly leave that enormous task to other peoples ?” 

* * * 

The I.L.P. possesses an invaluable and almost un- 
limited fund of idealistic enthusiasm, but in the present 
crisis it has suffered from a lack of clear and strong 
leadership. It has found no one to direct and interpret 
that enthusiasm and thus to give it the influence it 
ought to have. If from the first, whilst denouncing all 
war as a crime against humanity, it had refused to dis- 
cuss the merits of this particular war, and had devoted 
itself exclusively to the double task of safeguarding the 
interests of the workers and striving to keep burning 
the dim light of international solidarity, it would have 
rallied to itself all the democratic and anti-militarist 
forces in the community, and would have won a moral, 
if not a popular, victory. But instead it has chosen 
to base its whole case on a certain view of the rights and 
wrongs of the present struggle, and has thus alienated 
all those who, whilst equally hating war, believe that 
Great Britain has now the best and strongest case for 
fighting that ever a nation had. With the best of 
motives the I.L.P. has drifted into the false position of 
appearing indifferent alike to the righting of Belgium’s 
wrongs and to the threatened supremacy of militarist 
ideals in Europe. One delegate at the Conference 
declared that ‘‘ many members seemed to think that by 
opposing their own country they were advancing the 
interests of internationalism.” That is undoubtedly the 
impression which some of the publications of the Party, 
and especially its official organ, have unfortunately 
created. It is a common but a profound mistake. The 
measure by which the I.L.P. has separated itself from 
enlightened and patriotic working-class opinion in this 
country is the measure by which it has lost its repre- 
sentative authority, and therefore its importance as a 
factor making for international solidarity. 

* * x* 

There has been something of a reaction during the 
past few days against the evidently extravagant estimate 
to which Mr. Lloyd George gave currency last week of 
the amount of excessive drinking that is actually taking 
place. Public discussion has mostly confined itself to 
the question of the relative merits of prohibition and its 
alternatives, and the country is very little wiser as to 
how far any special compulsory measures are really 
necessary at all. The result of the Government enquiry 
has not yet been made known, but such evidence as has 
been forthcoming has seemed to indicate that com- 
plaints about excessive drinking are confined in the 
main to the shipbuilding yards, and that even there 
much too little account has been taken of increased sick- 
ness as a cause of absence from work. The response 
to the newspaper plebiscite asking for support for the 
Chancellor in any restrictive measures which he and his 
colleagues might see fit to adopt was surprisingly small 
considering the strength of the temperance organisations 
throughout the country, and a general feeling seems to 
be growing that some restriction of the sale of spirits is 
all that the situation really demands. Complete pro- 
hibition would, as Lord Hugh Cecil has pointed out, be 
a very extravagant way of roasting our pig. 
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Of all the economic and social experiments produced 
by the war none is more interesting or more important 
than the formation of the “ Dockers Battalion”’ at 
Liverpool. We have heard a good deal lately about 
serious delays at the docks, and the refusal of the men 
to work regularly; but there is nothing new in these 
troubles. The casual worker who is chronically under- 
employed when things are slack is commonly recalcitrant 
when flourishing trade makes him more or less indis- 
pensable. The low standard of life, due to low average 
earnings, and the irregular habits that are forced upon 
him by the casual labour system, cause him to prefer 
short bursts of work by which he can earn in a day or 
two all that he is accustomed to get in a week—a fact 
which has proved an almost insuperable obstacle to the 
recent efforts of the Board of Trade to decasualise labour 
in Liverpool. Throughout the past two winters there 
has been an intermittent shortage of labour in the 
Mersey docks, owing largely to the unwillingness of the 
men to work regularly. The war has merely given a 
special prominence to a question which has long been a 
grave social and industrial scandal. 

* * * 

If no other way out could have been found there is 
little doubt that the Government would have been 
prepared to use troops to unload the waiting ships, and 
that public opinion generally would have supported 
them in so doing. But it is obvious that this policy 
would have left a legacy of bitterness behind it, and 
that the new experiment offers an alternative preferable 
in every way. A special First Dock Battalion of the 
Liverpool Regiment (“‘ The King’s ”’) is being formed by 
recruitment solely from the Dockers’ Union. If a man 
ceases to be a member of the Union he will be discharged 
from the battalion. The men will receive the regular 
army pay, plus the ordinary rates for all work done, 
a minimum of 35s. (or, including the army pay, 42s.) 
a week being guaranteed. They will wear uniforms, 
but will only be drilled so far as may be necessary for 
marching them to work. Lord Derby commands the 
battalion; Mr. Williams, the Divisional Officer of the 
Lancashire Labour Exchanges, is to be adjutant ; and 
the first three sergeants appointed are all officials of 
the Dockers’ Union—one of them being home from the 
front on furlough after being wounded at Ypres. At 
the time of writing enlistment has not actually begun, 
but Mr. Sexton, the well-known General Secretary of 
the Dockers’ Union, stated at the beginning of the week 
that there were already over 3,000 candidates. 

* * * 

For years attention has been called to the peculiarly 
unsatisfactory and demoralising position of the casual 
dock labourer. Now at one blow he is to be given the 
status, the pay, and the security of a public servant. 
The form of organisation is obviously exceptional and 
temporary, devised to meet exceptional and temporary 
circumstances, but if the experiment is successful it 
will have proved that organisation is possible, and that 
the great problem of casual labour, the most fertile 
perhaps of all sources of poverty and social degradation, 
is quite capable of solution. The essence of the scheme 
is that the soldier-dockers of the Liverpool Regiment 
will voluntarily submit to a higher standard of dis- 


cipline, and in return will obtain a greatly enhanced 
professional status and a guaranteed continuity of 
employment. For these men at least there can be no 
return to the old conditions after the war; when the 
military organisation is abandoned a civil form of 
organisation will have to be found to take its place. 
During the next few months employers who require 
labour will deal not with the men personally, but with 
the regimental authorities, who, to a large extent, will 
be the Union officials. After the war the uniforms will 
disappear, but the Union officials will remain, and there 
are obvious possibilities of an easy transition to a 
system of contract labour supplied by the Unions with 
or without the interposition of the Labour Exchanges. 
At all events, the men who take part in this scheme will 
be laying the foundations of an entirely new standard 
of life for their profession throughout the country. 
* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: On Easter Sunday 
Mr. Redmond reviewed over 20,000 National Volunteers 
in Dublin. The proceedings were a great success ; 
every part of Ireland was represented ; and several of 
the contingents, notably those from Belfast, appeared 
to be well trained and equipped. The war has, of 
course, discouraged the volunteer movement—first, by 
withdrawing from Ireland so many men, including nearly 
all the competent instructors; secondly, by putting 
Irish politics into a back place in the world, and robbing 
the situation of its old excitement. But Sunday's 
demonstration—the largest and most popular review 
that has ever taken place in Dublin—suggests that the 
movement will survive, though the purpose of Nationalist 
Volunteers at the present moment is not quite clear. 
The body as a whole is by no means armed or properly 
equipped, and its position would be, to say the least, 
ambiguous in the unlikely event of a German invasion. 

* * * 

The review was bitterly criticised in Irish Unionist 
quarters. It was described as an “ insult to the Com- 
monwealth ”’ ; and the Irish Times, forgetting altogether 
the economic conditions of the Irish countryside, urged 
that at least 15,000 of the paraders were fit for the 
Army, and ought to be ashamed to “ play at soldiers.’’ 
If Nationalist demonstrations are an insult to the Com- 
monwealth, then Sunday’s affair, a display of local 
patriotism, should be condemned; but the “ real 
soldiers” who mingled everywhere with the crowd did 
not seem to take offence, and recruiting became very 
active in Dublin towards evening. Unionists should 
compare the present feeling in Dublin towards the Army 
with the feeling that obtained just a week before the 
war or during the Curragh crisis, and then thank their 
stars for the change. On Monday Mr. Redmond 
praised his countrymen for having realised their duties 
towards “small nationalities’’ and the “liberties of 
Europe"; but he again laid stress on his proposals for 
“home defence,” referring significantly to a future in 
which the Volunteers would come under the control of 
an Irish Government and Parliament. 


We have pleasure in stating that Mr. Arnold Bennett 
has joined the Board of Directors of The Statesman 
Publishing Company, Ltd. 
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THE CASE OF COAL 


HERE is much food for thought in the authori- 
tative and carefully restrained findings of the 
Government Committee on the Retail Price 

of Coal,* on which the Labour Party, and Socialism 
generally, were represented only by a single member. 
In an ordinary winter, we are told, the retail price of coal 
in London rises by about two shillings per ton over the 
lowest summer prices. During the winter just past, as 
we all know, it mounted higher and higher until in 
February it was no less than nine shillings above the 
September price. The working-class family, driven to 
buy its coal by the hundredweight, or less, sometimes 
paid more than two shillings instead of sixteenpence. 
To the seven millions of people who live in the Metro- 
politan area this rise in the price of coal meant a war 
tax of several millions sterling. The mere increase in 
price of the gas supplied through “ penny-in-the-slot ” 
meters amounts to over a million a year. The Com- 
mittee, presided over by Mr. Vaughan Nash, C.B., and 
including Professor W. J. Ashley and Mr. A. W. Flux, 
besides three members of Parliament, could not discover 
how the plunder has been shared among the colliery 
owners, the coal merchants and factors, and the little 
retailers ; though the Report describes what it terms an 
‘ indefensible ” system of profit-sharing between colliery 
and coal merchant by which they practically conspire to 
divide any extra price that can be got out of the public. 
The Committee satisfied itself, however, that, notwith- 
standing all the scare about a shortage of pit-props 
owing to the closing of the Baltic, and all the slanders 
about idle miners refusing to work more than eight hours 
a day or five days a week, the cost of production at the 
pit mouth was only slightly increased, certainly by less 
than a shilling a ton. The miners’ wages have not been 
raised. The railway rates are unchanged. The aug- 
mented cost of wagon hire, horses, fodder, and what not, 
the increased wages of carters and loaders in distribution, 
amount to well under two shillings a ton. The great 
working-class co-operative societies which are now 
coming to serve not far short of half a million of the 
Metropolitan population have demonstrated beyond 
dispute that the whole increase in the retail price of 
coal deliveries to the London householder need not have 
exceeded three shillings per ton. Yet on an average 
three times that amount was extorted from the con- 
sumers in London, and about the same from most of 
those in the Southern Counties. With some local ex- 
ceptions, the North and Midlands suffered no such 
extortion. What was the cause of it ? 

The Committee points out that there was some 
depletion of the stock of coal, a certain falling off in the 
arrivals in London owing to railway congestion and the 
temporary suspension of the coasting trade, and, what 
has doubtless been most influential, a widespread appre- 
hension of a continued shortage of supply. On this 
situation, partly material, partly psychological, the little 
circle of influential coal merchants acted—there was, the 
Committee says, no ring, but only those “ opportunities 
of conference . . . which do commonly lead to con- 








* Report of the Committee . . . to Inquire into the Causes of the 
Present Rise in the Retail Price of Coal. Cd. 7866. Price 1}d. 


certed action with respect to prices.” The result was a 
rise “‘ without relation to the cost of production and 
distribution.” In the best of all possible worlds, as 
pictured by the economists under a capitalist system, 
such a rise in price, even if concerted by something 
which is not a ring, “‘ may be expected ”—we quote the 
Report—-“‘ to perform three functions: it acts as a 
danger signal, warning consumers to be careful of their 
stores ; it ensures the distribution of the available sup- 
plies to those who are willing to pay most—+.e., pre- 
sumably to those who have the greatest need; and it 
automatically attracts further supplies, thus providing 
its own remedy.’’ What an admirable answer for an 
examination paper! The Committee no doubt awarded 
to itself for this answer the highest possible marks. But 
times have changed since McCulloch and Faweett. 
What is remarkable is that the Committee—though it 
included among its members two members very ex- 
perienced in setting political economy papers—goes on 
to state, very frankly, what would not get good marks 
at an examination—namely, that the capitalist machine 
did not in fact work as the economists said it would. 
‘* It has broken down in the extraordinary circumstances 
of the present winter, so far as household coal is con- 
cerned. It has no doubt enforced economy among 
consumers, but it has not ensured distribution where supply 
was most needed, because the poor could not afford to pay 
the prices demanded ; and it has not attracted additional 
supplies.” Thus, we have been “ bled ”’ of our millions, 
the poor have suffered, and many have died of cold, to 
somebody’s profit, without advantage to the community. 
The price of coal in London is, we learn, still unjustifiably 
high. Supplies are now regular and sufficient, stocks 
are ample, and yet London consumers—so the Com- 
mittee declares—are being made to pay much more than 
there is need for. ‘ Unless remedial action is taken 
promptly” these unduly augmented prices will be 
embodied in the normal yearly contracts, and made the 
basis for a new rise next winter. The Government is 
told plainly by its own Committee, composed largely of 
officials and economists, that it must take action dras- 
tically and without delay to avert a public calamity. 
What, then, is to be done? The Committee has 
evidently no belief in trying to curb the colliery owners 
and the coal merchants merely by fixing prices. “ The 
immediate remedy is to be found only by adopting and 
applying the principle that at a time like this the nation 
should have the first call upon its own coal supplies.” 
We do not know what the noble and honourable coal 
owners who sit in the House of Lords and in the House 
of Commons will make of this description of their coal 
as the nation’s coal supplies. They and their lessees are 
no longer to sell it in the dearest market. The Board of 
Trade, so this Committee declares, must deliberately 
regulate the disposal of all the coal, prohibiting its export 
whenever necessary, preventing it from being sold for 
the highest price attainable, and licensing its transport 
hither and thither, so as, by putting thought into the 
matter, to secure a regular and adequate supply wherever 
it is needed. It is interesting to watch the effect of the 
sudden revelation to the Committee of the fact, nearly 
always ignored by Political Economy, that the “ effective 
demand ” which happens to be backed by the highest 
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price is not necessarily, or even usually, the demand that 
is socially most urgent, or the one that it is most vital 
to the welfare of the community to satisfy. Moreover, 
even when the Government has taken care to get enough 
coal to London, the Committee sees that we cannot any 
longer leave distribution entirely to private enterprise. 
The Government is told that it should invite the London 
County Council—itself, by the way, the largest con- 
sumer of household coal in London—to make extensive 
purchases this summer, to store a great supply until the 
winter, and then to dole it out, at deliberately fixed 
prices, to the little retail distributors supplying the great 
mass of the population, these distributors being, of 
course, themselves limited to a definite fixed commission 
perton. ‘Thus the London County Council would fix the 
price of “ trolley ’’ coal, and become the largest dealer. 
The Committee goes on to propose that the ships 
now being used on Government account to carry the gas 
companies’ coal coastwise should bring it at low freights, 
instead of at the present extravagant market rates, 
under arrangements securing from the gas companies an 
equivalent reduction in the price of the “ penny-in-the- 
slot” gas, which is now the principal source of both 
heat and light to three-fourths of all the families in the 
Metropolis. Such action, if taken promptly, will, in the 
opinion of the Committee, bring down the price of coal. 
“‘ But in the event of prices not shortly returning to a 
reasonable level ” the Government must go further, and 
“assume direct control of the output of the collieries of 
the United Kingdom, with a view to regulating prices 
and distribution in accordance with national require- 
ments during the continuance of the war.” 

We have here a definite, an authoritative, and a 
decisive warning to the Cabinet which cannot be dis- 
regarded. The London consumers, four-fifths of them 
poor folk, are still being taken advantage of, and, to put 
it plainly, robbed by a high price not warranted by 
increase of cost. Within less than six months the quite 
unnecessary winter rise of price, which we have been 
taught to think normal, will be again put upon us by 
those who settle these matters. The people have 
endured very patiently during the last six months 
what has meant pain and suffering to the aged and weak, 
hunger to the self-denying mother, even death to the 
babes, for whose milk there were no pence. If after the 
plain warning of this official Committee Mr. Runciman 
does nothing; and Mr. Asquith lets him do nothing, 
will anyone be able conscientiously to advise the manual 
workers quietly to submit to an extortion which they 
are officially told is unnecessary, but which their rulers, 
foreseeing it, will have deliberately chosen to permit ? 


SCHOOLS OR PRIVATE HOUSES? 


T looks as if the child population of Great Britain is 

I to be made to bear a pretty heavy share of the 
burden of the Great War. Last August the 
farmers began to clamour, and have since clamoured 
with some success, for children to take the place of the 
men who had enlisted. Now in all parts of the country, 
especially in the large towns, the War Office is comman- 
deering schools for use as hospitals. It goes without 
saying that there must be adequate provision made for 
the accommodation of wounded soldiers and sailors, and 


Ld 


before long we may expect an increase in their numbers. 
But it should equally go without saying that whilst no 
stone should be left unturned to secure the comfort and 
proper treatment of the wounded, elementary school 
buildings ought not to be used for the purpose until it is 
certain that there is a shortage of other suitable accom- 
modation. For if the schools are taken, either the 
children will stop going to school or they will get school- 
ing of a kind, but under inferior conditions. In either 
case the rising generation must suffer, and suffer irre- 
parably. And there may easily be worse to follow. If 
children of every age can be turned out of school alto- 
gether owing to the needs of the war, what becomes of 
the case for preventing employers from emptying the 
schools merely of the older scholars? Is there not 
every probability that interested employers would urge 
the folly of letting young children run wild when they 
might be in the mills and factories earning good money 
and helping in the salvation of the country in its hour 
of need? And suppose that their employment were 
prohibited, what guarantee have we that the prohibition 
would or could be enforced? By commandeering 
schools the authorities are treading a slippery path, and 
one which we have no right at all events to take until 
every other is closed. 

Fortunately for the scholars in many schools, the very 
defects of the buildings in which they are being educated 
will save them from the streets. But in other cases the 
buildings can, with a little alteration, be well adapted 
for use as hospitals; and the mere fact that they are 
public property probably tends to encourage their 
seizure. The War Office, it is true, has requisitioned 
many buildings of other kinds, but it has certainly not 
exhausted the supply. There are still a great many 
suitable places which could be better spared from their 
present uses than the schools of the people. There are, 
for example, a considerable number of suitable Sunday 
schools which could be spared ; it is much easier to use 
a day school on Sundays than a Sunday school on week- 
days. Then there are numbers of halls and public 
buildings generally, to say nothing of clubs, which in 
some respects are better suited for hospitals than many 
schools. Then again, up and down the country there 
are an almost unlimited number of large private houses, 
with good-sized, airy rooms and ample accommodation 
for medical and nursing staffs. A great many of these 
are actually in the large towns, and others are within 
easy reach of such towns or of railway stations. Unlike 
the majority of elementary schools, they are often set 
amid pleasant surroundings, usually in their own 
spacious grounds. What could be better for the 
purpose ? Already, of course, many private houses are 
being used in this way, having been freely offered for 
use by their occupants; and there is no reason at all 
why the Government should not proceed to take over 
as many more as they want. Quite apart from any 
question of compulsory powers, it is inconceivable that 
owners who were honoured by requests for the 
temporary use of their mansions should raise any objec- 
tion. The inconvenience suffered—in many cases there 
would be none at all—would be trifling compared with 
the national loss involved in tens of thousands of children 
being deprived of some of the little schooling they get. 

It is possible that even if all these resource’ were 
utilised it would still be necessary to fall back upon the 
schools. In that case the position would have to be 
faced ; the needs of the wounded must come first ; but 
Education Committees ought not to be asked to meet 
that position before it arises—that is to say, before all 
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other means of provision have been exhausted. The 
schools should be taken last, not first, and if and when 
they are taken it is the clear duty of the Government to 
see that everything possible is done to protect the child 
from ignorance and possible exploitation. In some 
places where the emergency has already arisen a double 
shift system has been adopted. The scholars from a 
school taken for a hospital are drafted into a school still 
in use. Half the children attend for a lengthened 
morning session, and the remainder during the afternoon. 
This half-time system, though it may provide possibilities 
for scouting, and open-air work generally, is, of course, 
open to serious objections, especially as it would render 
possible a new half-time system of labour. The best 
method would be to provide entirely new accommoda- 
tion. In public parks and open spaces light shelters 
might rapidly be run up to serve as open-air schools for 
the summer months, arrangements being made in the 
meantime for their conversion into buildings sufficiently 
warm for use in winter. If scores of open-air schools 
were erected, much good would come out of evil, and 
after the war the country would be provided with 
rational schools far in excess of what have been estab- 
lished by some years of agitation in times of peace. 
Perhaps the results would prove so satisfactory that 
education authorities might decide to scrap their 
existing school buildings! There might be difficulties 
in some places in the way of erecting new schools of 
timber and corrugated iron ; in such places the experi- 
ment made in Bradford is worthy of consideration. The 
local authority last summer opened a camp school, 
where the children carried on their school life under 
canvas. Evicted scholars could be housed in this way 
with but little trouble and expense whilst the authorities 
were arranging other winter accommodation. Another 
possibility would be to use large country houses that are 
not required for hospitals. Some education authorities 
already possess country schools, and others would 
readily follow their example if the difficulty of expense 
were got over. 

These possibilities, however, are beside our main point, 
which is to protest as emphatically as we can against the 
supposition that the country cannot do its duty by the 
sick and wounded without neglecting or even inflicting 
positive injury upon children at the same time. The 
masses of the people are already bearing a heavy enough 
burden (part of which necessarily falls upon the young) 
without being asked to mortgage their future, which is 
what the restriction of education amounts to. And in 
so far as the step is being taken, not from any real 
necessity, but merely as a short cut to save the toil of 
thought and trouble and the inconvenience of having 
to find better alternatives, the working class has un- 
doubtedly the very strongest grounds for indignation. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
REBELLION 


E arrival in this country of the South African 
Government’s Blue Book, together with full 
newspaper reports of the debates in the Union 
Parliament, enables a pretty clear idea to be formed of 
the history of the Maritz-Beyers-De Wet rising. It does 
not seem to have been largely due either to material 
grievances against the Botha Government or to German 
gold. It was a natural movement among men on the 


backveld, who had never really accepted the Peace of 
Vereeniging, and who welcomed the war with Germany 


? 


as a chance for rehoisting the old “ vierkleur” flag. 
Its inspiration was sentimental and religious, kindled to 
an incalculable degree by the visions of the seer Van 
Rensburg. The actual form which it took was moulded 
by Maritz and Beyers, both of whom had clearly been 
conspiring with the Germans for a considerable time. 
The second and more alarming of its stages—that when 
Beyers, De Wet, and Kemp took the field—would 
perhaps never have developed but for the sensational 
series of German victories in Europe. The attitude of 
the Dutch in August and September towards the war 
and towards the expedition to German South-West 
Africa has to be construed in the light of a pretty 
universal expectation that Germany would win the war. 

General Hertzog and the few who spoke on his side 
in the debate on the Indemnity Bill argued that the 
rising was a protest against the expedition, and especially 
against the Government’s commandeering men to serve 
on it. General Smuts, however, on behalf of the 
Government, denied that any were commandeered. In 
any case, the dates refute the main contention ; for the 
conspiracy is shown to have been in full swing on the 
veld long before the expedition was talked about. Those 
who were in touch with the Germans got to work as 
soon as the war started; indeed, one of them, P. J. 
Joubert, who was the main go-between between Maritz 
and the German colonial authorities, seems to have been 
active through July before the war began. The sub- 
sequent collection of an expeditionary force by the 
Government no doubt irritated back-veld opinion ; but 
it also provided the Government with a timely military 
protection, and prevented the rebels irom being able to 
0m a sudden coup d état, as they otherwise might have 

one. 

Of the leaders involved Maritz, a soldier of fortune 
with a genuine attachment to the Germans, acted as 
the principal German agent. It was with him that the 
Governor of South-West Africa concluded the curious 
agreement, which the Blue Book prints. His post as 
Lieutenant-Colonel in command of the Union border 
districts of Kakamar and Upington singularly favoured 
his activities ; and it was Beyers who, after the outbreak 
of war and against the wish of General Smuts, appointed 
him to it. Beyers himself had much higher ambitions, 
and apparently hoped to figure as a kind of Washington, 
the first President of the new Republic. He acted with 
singular duplicity ; he remained Commandant-General 
until September 15th, so that he learned all the Govern- 
ment’s military plans, and was able to pave the way 
for rebellion by his appointments of officers, particularly 
those of Maritz and Kemp. As late as Friday, Sep- 
tember 11th, he sent a telegram of good wishes to Sir 
Duncan Mackenzie, the commander of the force about 
to embark for Liideritzbucht, while arranging on the 
same day to interview Maritz and Kemp with a view to 
starting rebellion on the following Tuesday. The start 
was nipped for the moment by the accidental shooting 
of General De la Rey. De la Rey, whose local influence 
was very important, was not in the plot ; but the con- 
spirators freely used his name, and had elaborately 
arranged to bring him in. The accident delayed the 
outbreak for practically a month. In the interval the 
conspirators brought in De Wet, who does not seem to 
have been implicated earlier. 

In one of his visions, which had had the widest 
currency, Van Rensburg had seen the number 15 on a 
dark cloud, from which blood issued, and then General 
De la Rey returning home without his hat, followed 
immediately by a carriage covered with flowers. This 
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was understood to forecast honour for De la Rey and a 
successful rebellion on the 15th of some month. The 
first attempt had been arranged for August 15th, and a 
great meeting was actually held then, but it broke up 
peacefully in consequence of a calming address which 
De la Rey himself delivered at General Botha’s request. 
The next plot was for September 15th ; and the shooting 
tragedy of that day fulfilled the prophecy with a literal- 
ness all the more startling that it was not in the least 
what the superstitious had expected. De la Rey’s 
death was naturally a very disturbing event for the 
backveld, and made opinion there easier to inflame, 
while in no way diminishing faith in Van Rensburg. 
Beyers, De Wet, Kemp, and others went about fiercely 


‘denouncing the Government, against whom absurd 


charges were hinted and often believed. Even after 
Maritz’s treachery they spent a fortnight agitating 
before they took the field. After they had done so, 
prolonged efforts were made by the Government to 
bring the rebels peacefully to terms through the inter- 
mediacy of ex-President Steyn. The negotiations came 
to nothing, and they seem to have chiefly been used by 
De Wet to gain time and widen his hold in the Free 
State. But they show ex-President Steyn in a decidedly 
more favourable light than General Hertzog and others 
of his party. 

A direct connection between General Hertzog and the 
conspirators is not shown anywhere. They freely used 
his name, but so they did any other name which might 
help them, including even, it appears, General Botha’s. 
There cannot, however, be any doubt that the Hertzogite 
agitation on the backveld provided much of the fuel for 
the fire; and when the fire came Hertzog did not lift 
a finger to put it out or save life, though his intervention 
might have saved life. His position now, as far as can 
be understood from his speeches, is that he does not 
blame the rebellion and regrets that it failed, although 
not prepared himself to take part in it. Whether 
“ Hertzogism ”’ will ultimately gain or lose by the episode 
it is impossible at this distance to judge. The story shows 
Boer psychology in a very baffling light. The back- 
veld farmer is a person obviously hard to lead, but, once 
he has adopted a leader, he is prone to follow him or 
anybody purporting to speak in his name with a singular 
credulity. The rebellion seems to have collapsed as 
soon as it did largely because the men had been induced 
to rebel on transparently false pretences ; but the diffi- 
cult thing is to understand how they were induced. 
Superstition played certainly a great, perhaps a decisive, 
part; and the superstitious appear for the time being 
to have been thoroughly convinced by the event that 
Providence was after all on the other side. The one 
thing perfectly evident is the wisdom of treating rebels 
of this curious type (other than the very few corruptly 
treacherous plotters, such as Maritz, or, if he were alive, 
Beyers) upon the lines of extreme clemency which the 
Union Parliament has now sanctioned. 


GLIMPSES OF GERMANY 
Paris: April 5th. 


VERY interesting series of articles has been appear- 
A ing daily since March 16th in the Echo de Paris. 
Their author is Sefior lbaiiez de Ibero, a Spanish 
journalist who was in Germany in December and January, 
and was able to interview some of the leading statesmen, 
permanent officials, members of Parliament, professors, and 
financiers. He is extremely hostile to Germany, a fact 


which rather discounts the value of his personal apprecia- 
tions, but there is no reason at all to doubt the substantial 
accuracy of the statements that he reports, which has, 
indeed, been admitted by the Cologne Gazette. Seiior de 
Ibero did not tell those whom he interviewed that their 
statements would be published in a French paper, but they 
all knew that they were speaking for publication. It is 
unnecessary to assume, as Sefior de Ibero does, that they 
were all insincere, but it is evident that such dignitaries as 
Dr. Delbriick, Minister of the Interior, Herr Zimmermann, 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Herr von Gwinner, 
Director of the Deutsche Bank, or Baron von Richthofen, 
would not reveal their inmost thoughts to a newspaper corre- 
spondent whom they saw for the first time, and that their 
statements must be accepted with reserve. On the other 
hand, the statements made by men occupying no official 
position, such as professors and Socialist members of the 
Reichstag, show every sign of being perfectly sincere expres- 
sions of their opinions. 

The distinguished persons interviewed by Sefior de Ibero 
were nearly unanimous on the following points : Germany 
did not want war and was tricked by England, on whom 
lies the chief responsibility for the war ; Germany must fight 
to the end to secure an honourable and lasting peace ; 
Germany is certain of ultimate victory ; Germany is in no 
danger of famine or even of serious scarcity of provisions, 
but must husband her resources. There seems no reason to 
doubt that the majority of Germans are perfectly sincere in 
saying that they did not want war, and in believing that 
Germany was tricked by England. There is, I am told, a 
strong feeling throughout Germany against Prince Lich- 
nowsky, who is also in disgrace with the Emperor ; it is held 
that his anglophile sympathies led him to be the dupe of the 
British Foreign Office. It cannot be denied that the per- 
sistent refusal of the British Foreign Office to give any 
definite information about its intentions is patient of the 
interpretation put upon it in Germany, and if the situations 
had been reversed, English public opinion would probably 
have put exactly the same interpretation on the conduct of 
Germany. 

The resentment against England is not, however, quite 
unanimous. Both Karl Liebknecht and Bernstein told 
Sefior de Ibero that neither England nor France wanted 
war, and laid the chief responsibility for the war on the 
German military party ; Bernstein said, at the same time, 
that neither the Kaiser nor the Chancellor wanted war, and 
there is every reason to believe that he is right. Liebknecht 
said that he had no illusions as to the probable fate of his 
movement against the war, although he had a considerable 
part of the German working-classes behind him. Bernstein 
expressed the opinion that the war would not last long, and 
would be brought to an end by the intervention of neutral 
Powers, who ought, he said, to have an influential voice in 
the settlement. Professor F. W. Férster, of Munich, 
denounced Pan-Germanism and the past policy of the 
German Government, which he held to be largely responsible 
for the war, but also said that every nation concerned had a 
share of the responsibility, and that “ all the nations called 
civilised have exaggerated the principle of national egoism 
to an intolerable degrec.” 

Herr von Gwinner and the other financial magnates con- 
sulted by Sefior de Ibero all declared the economic and 
financial situation of Germany to be satisfactory ; they said 
that the supply of corn would last until the next harvest, 
and that the supply of cattle was ample. Herr von Gwinner 
admitted a scarcity of copper, and Herr Witting said that 
it would probably be necessary for the Government to 
regulate the whole food supply, as it had already regulated 
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the supply of bread and potatoes. These declarations are, 
perhaps, the least important of all, since, whatever was the 
situation, it would be impossible to say anything else for 
publication. My own informants, however, say that there is 
nothing approaching famine in Germany, and that is also 
the testimony of the writer of an interesting article published 
in the Temps on March 29th, who has only just returned 
from Germany. He says that he found life in Berlin, Munich, 
Stuttgart, and Cologne practically normal; the cafés and 
restaurants were crowded and the prices were scarcely, if at 
all, higher than in the spring of 1914, when he was last in 
Germany. At the Hofbrauhaus at Munich he had a 
quarter of a poulet au riz, cheese and K bread for a mark. 
The cafés, usually open till 2 a.m., are now closed at 1 a.m. 
in Berlin and at midnight in other towns. The K bread 
he describes as quite eatable, but rather indigestible ; he 
considers that the daily allowance of 250 grammes (about 
nine ounces) per head is quite sufficient for the bourgeoisie, 
but insufficient for the working-classes, especially as potatoes 
are also rationed. The ordinary industry of the country, he 
says, is suspended, and production is limited to food and 
war material; the sowing of the crops is proceeding vig- 
orously and systematically, and corn is being sown on land 
hitherto used for other purposes. 

The opinions of the professors and “ intellectuals ” inter- 
viewed by Sefior de Ibero are, in many cases, extremely 
interesting. They differed about the famous manifesto of the 
German intellectuals ; Dr. Von Harnack, Haeckel, and others 
defended it, but Professor von Liszt, who was one of the 
signatories, said that he would hestitate now to sign such a 
document. Professor Schiemann, who did not sign it, 
said that the manifesto was a blunder, and Professor F. W. 
Forster described it as a manifesto of “ non-intellectuals,” 
adding that most university professors in Germany were 
behind the times, and that the best men were in industry. 
Most interesting of all are the declarations in regard to the 
settlement after the war. It seems to have been generally 
agreed that Germany should not, in any event, annex 
territory in France or Russia, but some advocated the 
annexation of Belgium on the ground that the Flemings 
belong to the Germanic race. This is in strict accordance 
with the idea of Pan-Germanism as understood by Bismarck, 
who came to the conclusion that the annexation of Schleswig 
and of Lorraine had been a mistake, and would never have 
proposed the inclusion of purely French or Slav populations 
in the German Empire. It is evident that internationalism 
has still some following in Germany, even outside the ranks 
of the Socialists. Professor F. W. Forster said that the 
future lay in the pacific co-operation of all civilised nations, 
whose respective qualities were the complements of one 
another, and that they should unite to form one people. 
Professor Wilhelm Forster, of Berlin, declared that it was 
the duty of the German Empire to “ endow humanity (by 
persuasion, not by violence) with a perfect organisation,” 
and that ‘‘ the United States of Europe will give peace to the 
world.” At the same time he said that Germany must 
defend herself to the last against attacks upon her unity, the 
preservation of which was an essential condition of a lasting 
peace. There is evidently a widespread belief in Germany 
that the aim of the Allies is the dismemberment of the 
German Empire ; such writers as M. Maurice Barrés and Mr. 
Blatchford naturally encourage that belief and play into the 
hands of the German militarists. 

On the whole, the opinions collected by Sefior de Tbero do 
not at all confirm the conventional picture of Germany as a 
nation in which all individuality has been suppressed. I 
doubt whether Sefior de Ibero would find as many men in 
prominent positions in France with the courage to express 
publicly opinions as independent as some of these. Indeed 


I am not at all sure, as I said a fortnight ago, that there is 
not even less liberty of opinion in France than in Germany, 
and that the French public is not kept more in the dark 
than the German. That is certainly the case in regard to 
casualties, and there are other instances. The writer of 
the article in the Temps already mentioned, says that he 
entered the custom-house on the German frontier osten- 
tatiously carrying copies of the Temps, the Journal, the 
Corriere della Sera, and the Secolo, as he had been told that 
he would not be allowed to take them into Germany ; they 
were passed without the slightest objection. If he tried to 
bring German papers into France or England, he would be 
less successful ; when I last landed at Folkestone, I was 
asked by the custom-house officer whether I had any 
German publications, and I am told that German papers 
are even stopped in the post. French papers are not only 
admitted into Germany, they are openly sold there ; two 
months ago someone who had just returned from Germany 
told me that he had bought them in all the large towns, and 
the Temps writer says that he bought several Parisian papers 
on the platform at Stuttgart station, failing to obtain the 
Temps only because it was sold out. 

The writer in the Temps also bears witness to the tolerant 
spirit that prevails in Germany (except, I suppose, in regard 
to England). Although his strong Francophile sympathies 
are, he says, well known in Germany, he had an excellent 
reception everywhere, and he adds : “ Je dois dire cependant 
que vous pouvez discuter avec eux n’importe quelle question, 
si opposée soit-elle 4 leur propre thése.” They are not, he 
says, convinced, but that is usually the case in discussions. 
Life in these circumstances must be easier in Germany than 
in France, where not only is conversation, except on the 
most banal subjects, impossible with most people, but the 
expression even in private of any opinion not authorised by 
the Government is positively dangerous, unless one is sure 
of one’s company. On April Ist a M. Hess, a master car- 
penter at St. Quen, was sentenced by a court-martial to a 
year’s imprisonment and a fine of £16 for having said in the 
course of a discussion on German atrocities: “ C’est la 
revanche d’Iéna. Les Frangais ont fait autant aprés Iéna 
et aux colonies.” The crime of which he was convicted was 
that of defending “crimes of murder, pillage, arson, and 
robbery.”” M. Hess, who was denounced to the police by 
one of his workmen, denied having used the words attributed 
to him, but, even if he did use them, they could not, by any 
stretch of ingenuity, be construed into an apology for crime. 
The Matin says that M. Hess, who owns a house at St. 
Quen, has remitted the rents of all his tenants till the end 
of the war, which is, perhaps, a better proof of patriotism 
than denunciations of German atrocities. One or two 
papers protested against certain recent convictions in Russia ; 
not one has protested against the conviction of M. Hess, 
which is more monstrous than any conviction in Russia that 
I have heard of since the beginning of the war. On the 
whole the Germans do not seem to have much reason for 
replacing the Kaiser by a Republic. R. E. D. 


THE RELAXING OF TRADE 
UNION RULES 


[FROM AN ENGINEERING CORRESPONDENT. | 
ITH the adhesion on March 25th of the Amal- 
W gamated Society of Engineers to the Govern- 
ment’s proposals respecting work on war 
munitions and equipment the most important obstacle to 
the settlement of the difficult question of the relaxation of 
trade practices was removed. On that occasion the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer made definite certain points which 
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were embodied in a supplementary memorandum jointly 
signed by the representatives of the Government and of the 
A.S.E.; and as a result the Trade Unions concerned have 
unanimously recommended the men to accept the Govern- 
ment’s proposals. Substantially the memorandum embody- 
ing those proposals differs from the Sheffield agreement 
entered into between the A.S.E. Executive and the em- 
ployers on March 5th only in so far that the weapon of the 
strike is banned and compulsory arbitration substituted in 
the settlement of disputes. The difference is, however, 
from the Trade Union point of view fundamental. The 
A.S.E., relying upon the Government to see them through, 
have waived this fundamental difference. The final 
decision now rests with the men. Obviously the need is 
urgent, and none but the very gravest considerations should 
prevent general acceptance. It is true that the new Regu- 
lations (8) and (9) under the Defence of the Realm (Amend- 
ment) Act contain a threat which, if the men reject their 
leaders’ recommendations, may resolve itself in Government 
action. But the men are being asked to abandon the only 
weapon—forged slowly by many years of bitter striving— 
by which they have been able hitherto to maintain and to 
increase the status of labour in its relation to capital ; and 
before they give their acceptance it is right that they should 
make clear their view concerning certain main points of 
difficulty that are not specifically provided for by the 
Memorandum. 

In spite of all the safeguards provided and the loyal 
effort of all parties to enforce those safeguards, the intro- 
duction of unskilled or semi-skilled labour to perform work 
hitherto done by trained engineers raises a real danger 
which must be faced. The war shows at present no signs of 
an early termination, no matter to what conditions of output 
the men agree, and the longer it lasts the more difficult it 
will be to dispose of men and women, who have adapted 
themselves to engineering work and have enjoyed thereat 
fairly high rates of pay, in favour of the skilled men who 
will return after the war. Apart from the interest of the 
employers and the engineers, there is the interest of the 
temporary labour to consider. This labour will undergo a 
new adaptation to industry ; in the very fact of its services 
there will be created claims which it will be extremely 
difficult to set aside. Mr. Barnes in his appeal to engineers, 
published in the Daily Citizen, noted this point, and urged it 
in the interests of the unskilled and semi-skilled worker. 
But the matter is just as important fromi the point of view 
of the skilled men. Those who are aware of the history of 
the engineering trade during the last few years know that 
the line of demarcation between the skilled tradesman 
and the “handy man,” especially on machine-work, has 
through the action of the employers become blurred, and 
that each encroachment of the semi-skilled man upon the 
skilled man’s ground—and indirectly upon the skilled man’s 
standard of life—has been the point of attack and justi- 
fication for further encroachment. It is essential that the 
present crisis should not in any way tend further to blur 
the line of division. Additional labour should be drawn, 
as far as possible, from the ranks of those at present unem- 
ployed, and only when all the suitable men from this source 
have been taken in should any transfer of men at present 
working in trades outside engineering be made. Since, 
moreover, the engineers have obviously least to fear from 
skilled tradesmen, they will do well to insist that the influx 
from outside shall as far as possible come from (a) those 
industries at present depressed, but which may be expected 
to revive at the end of the war; and (b) skilled men in such 
or other industries. 

Provision, too, will require to be made to deal with such 
men from a Trade Union point of view. It is essential to 


the life of the Unions that there should be united action in 
any dispute which may arise between them and the em- 
ployers. Are the incomers to be made members of the 
existing Unions in the engineering trade? If they are, 
they cannot be admitted upon the same terms as skilled 
engineers or the question of readjustment of labour con- 
ditions at the end of the war will be made still more difficult ; 
and to admit them upon special conditions which impose 
upon them obligations without at the same time conferring 
parallel privileges is to weaken appreciably their value as a 
Trade Union force. Here there is further reason why 
skilled tradesmen and trade unionists should have first call 
upon the new work. An agreement between the engineering 
unions and the unions from which the new workers come 
could be easily arranged, and would avoid the problem raised 
by the temporary admission of unorganised workers to the 
trade. 

A more insidious form of attack upon the position of the 
engineers is threatened by the action of the employers with 
regard to apprentices. For obvious reasons the limitation 
of the number of apprentices is one of the most vital points 
in the defences which Trade Unionism has erected to protect 
the skilled man. In the Clyde district, at any rate, induce- 
ment is being given to lads to enter the trade by offering 
them rates considerably above those hitherto paid to appren- 
tices. Instead of rather less than 1}d. per hour, apprentice 
turners and apprentice machine men are now being offered 
2d. per hour, and apprentice fitters 14d. per hour. The 
object is obvious. Doubtless the employers will argue that 
they have lost many apprentices through enlistment, and 
that the new comers are simply to make good this efflux ; 
but there are grounds for thinking that an effort is being 
made to increase considerably the number of apprentices 
over the pre-war basis. Whether that be so or not, how- 
ever, the apprentices who have gone to the war will return, 
and the apprentices who are now taking their places cannot 
then be dismissed. Engineers can hope to meet the tem- 
porary intrusion into the trade of unskilled or semi-skilled 
workers by fairly effective measures, but if the industry be 
flooded with apprentices under the excuse of war needs no 
possible remedy can be effective to restore normal con- 
ditions when the war ends. 

The position of men who, but for war work, would have 
been employed upon private contracts, and who through 
war work are compelled to earn a lower rate of pay, is not 
specifically provided for in the Memorandum. In par. (5) 
(vi.) of the Memorandum provision is made “ in cases where 
men who ordinarily do the work are adversely affected ” by 
the advent of unskilled or semi-skilled labour as regards the 
maintenance of their previous earnings; but no note is 
taken of men who may be seriously prejudiced through 
losing work of a class different altogether from and more 
highly paid than war work. Unless the Memorandum is 
interpreted generously this class will probably suffer an 
appreciable reduction in earnings. Employers have urged 
strongly their claims for compensation in similar circum- 
stances. To them it means some possible reduction in 
profits ; to the workmen it means a lowering of an already 
low standard of comfort. 

Judging from the minute of the conference of March 25th 
between the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the President 
of the Board of Trade and the A.S.E., the Government’s 
limitation of profiteering is to be confined to that arising 
through the relaxation of trade restrictions or practices. 
If that be the intention, it falls short indeed of the men’s 
demands. There are exceptional profits arising from the 
quantity of work itself, apart from the conditions under 
which it is done, to which both the State and the workman, 
as well as the employer, have a claim. And there are other 
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points. The spreading of work over all available shops to 
prevent overwork and its consequent results in physical 
and mental strain and sickness, the possible lowering of 
bonus rates upon increased output by the men, the con- 
ditions of the introduction of female labour to the industry : 
these call for careful consideration if the Memorandum is 
really to be a “‘ Labour Charter.” 

In the last resort the men must depend upon the arbi- 
tration machinery. Only in so far as disputes are settled 
by a body which will not only decide justly upon the state- 
ments of the case by either party, but which will have power 
to call for documentary proof to substantiate those state- 
ments, can the men rest content. Their experience in the 
Clyde dispute is not encouraging. There is not a tittle of 
evidence to show that the employers produced the full 
documentary material necessary to rebut the men’s claim 
for the rise of a full 2d. per hour. As amended, Regulation 
(7) under the Defence of the Realm (Amendment) Act 
gives the Admiralty or Army Council power to call for 
particulars of output. What is required is that the new 
arbitrating body shall have a similar power to call for 
particulars of profits as revealed in documents. 

The whole question is set about with problems. The men 
will, without doubt, respond to the imperative needs of the 
military situation. But they have reason to be suspicious 
of the employers and their ways, and in the Government 
they have had little cause, in the past, to have faith. It is 
for them to see that the conditions now created, under which 
the fabric of their unionism becomes wholly vulnerable, 
are aecompanied by such definite safeguards that they 
need not fear the ultimate results of the war. But 
they will have to keep a sharp look out : implicit faith in 
the efficacy of general agreements to secure particular rights 
savours of the exploit of Milton’s “ gallant man who thought 
to pound up the crows by shutting his park gate.” 

H. H. J. 


THE LIMITS OF HATRED 


E wonder whether Dr. Johnson would have 

W stuck to his professed liking for a good 
hater if he had lived to read the story of the 

sinking of the Falaba. There, had he not been sand- 
blind and worse, he might have seen the logic of hatred 
working itself out in . . . there is no word to characterise 
such a defilement of manhood. We may sack the 
dictionary of adjectives, and heap “ foul ” upon “ black- 
guardly,” and ‘“ murderous” upon “foul,” and 
** hellish” upon “ murderous,” till every evil epithet 
is exhausted, and we shall still not have exaggerated 
the unforgettable baseness of those sons of woman who 
stood on the deck of the submarine and watched the 
women of the Falaba drown. Never was there a stronger 
proof of the utter viciousness of hatred than the fact 
that it could lead a number of men, probably more 
heroic than the average and perhaps in their private 
lives as honourable, to commit butcheries of helpless 
people on the seas with a want of compunction which 
puts them morally on a level with Jack the Ripper. 
Thus hatred does make maniacs of us all. It is the drug 
of madness, for the suppression of which philosophy and 
religion alike have restlessly striven. It is the cause of 
transformations as fearful as that which befell Nebu- 
chadnezzar. It gives men claws, and eyes that see in 
the dark, and the lust of blood. It is only when we see 
men eaten up with hatred that we can realise how our 
fathers came to believe in werewolves and such horrible 
half-human things. For what is there on earth more 
wolfish than a man in whom hatred is the ruling passion ? 








“* Hates any man the thing he would not kill?’ Shake- 
speare, like the Scriptures, puts the haters along with the 
murderers. Compared with this, the other passions 
are in the sun. Ambition, desire of women, pride, 
cowardice, theft, lying, jealousy—these are the reason- 
able errors of people we admire, or who, if we cannot 
admire them, are, at least, not beyond our affection. 
The whole case against hatred is summed up in our 
recognition of the fact that Othello, the jealous murderer, 
is noble and pardonable by the side of Iago, the mono- 
maniac of hate. Perhaps, in his coldbloodedness, his 
callousness, his cynical murderousness, Iago is a more 
accurate portrait of the submarine captain who sank 
the Falaba than Jack the Ripper. After all, poor Jack 
the Ripper was mad by nature: he did not consciously 
and coldly make himself mad. Iago seems not quite 
human, as though he had been emasculated of every 
generous quality. He is a monster: he is almost as alien 
as Mephistopheles to this world of green fields. We 
fear we cannot help picturing the sinker of the Falaba 
as a monster in the same kind. We do not always like 
the spirit of the cartoons in Punch, but we think the 
justest comment that has been made on the Falaba 
incident is made this week in Mr. Raven Hill’s drawing, 
A Great Naval Triumph, in which a German submarine 
officer stands, with folded arms and a Mephistophelean 
leer, on the deck of a submarine marked with the number 
of the Beast in Revelation—the U666—enjoying the 
spectacle of drowning women holding out their arms 
in anguish before they go down to the bottom of the 
sea. We do not think of men who can do things of this 
kind as men, but as deformed spirits smuggled into 
human flesh. This beastliness, this deformity, of hatred 
has been portrayed by Shakespeare still more directly 
in Richard the Third than in Iago. Here we see hatred 
working itself out as a monstrosity which cannot rest 
until it has turned this ordered earth into a ruin of 
monstrosities. To Shakespeare hatred is always some- 
thing malformed, something twisted from birth. His 
good haters are the only entirely repellent characters in 
his plays. 

What, then, is the attitude the enemies of Germany 
should adopt towards the Germans? Ought we not 
to hate hateful things? Can one help hating the 
people who do hateful things? There are few people 
who do not hate Iago while reading Othello. There are 
few people who did not feel something almost, if not 
quite, indistinguishable from hatred for a German 
officer and his men, when they read of the drowning 
of the passengers of the Falaba. It is difficult to 
quarrel with such sentiments. They are only the 
expression of ordinary humanity in revolt. There is all 
the difference in the world, however, between the hatred 
which is a protest against suffering and the hatred which 
takes pleasure in suffering. There is all the difference 
in the world between hatred which is born of love and 
hatred which is born of hatred. This, we admit, is a 
dangerous doctrine. It makes it too easy to justify 
one’s own hatred, while condemning everybody else’s. 
The truth is, hatred cannot be justified; it can only 
be explained. It can be explained in terms of honest 
things—anger, indignation, pity, generosity, humanity— 
but it cannot be justified as a policy. We can praise 
the anger in hatred, the indignation in hatred, the pity 
in hatred, the generosity in hatred, the humanity i 
hatred; but when we take all these away, what is 
left but dregs and bitterness and venom? That is why it 
is so necessary to analyse hatred. There are some 
people who would use the fine things which are so 
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often among its constituents to persuade us that the 
venom, too, is fine. They preach hatred with a warmth 
which would suggest that hatred is a rare and difficult 
form of virtue. As a matter of fact, it is as easy as 
thinking ill of your neighbour. To do it thoroughly, 
no doubt, requires a certain amount of concentration of 
which indolent persons are not capable. But we do 
not believe that concentration is necessarily a good 
thing. Mr. Dick concentrated on King Charles’s head, 
but nothing came of it. The Serpent concentrated on 
getting Eve to eat the apple, and a great deal came of it, 
but not the sort of thing one is anxious to see happening 
again. Concentration which rules out the vices is 
fine, but concentration which rules out the virtues is a 
monstrosity. Now, hatred as a policy cannot thrive, 
except at the expense of the virtues. It is the cuckoo 
that kicks the other birds out of the nest. It is lacking 
in the democratic sense : it must be emperor or nothing. 
It has its own beauty, no doubt. Otherwise it would 
not tempt us to take it to our bosoms. Milton’s Satan 
with his 
study of revenge, immortal hate, 
And courage never to submit or yield, 


is even a noble fellow ; and who has not loved Hannibal 
for the magnificent passion of his hatred for Rome ? 
Would Hannibal’s hatred have made us love him, how- 
ever, if he had conquered? We doubt it. It is only 
his defeat which makes schoolboys wish he had won. 
Indignant as we may feel against those unattractive 
Romans who defeated him, not romantically but by 
sheer obstinacy, we know that the triumph of Hannibal 
the hater would have been the triumph of barrenness 
for the world. And, apart from this, even Hannibal 
did not live out the logic of his hatred. Remember how 
he behaved when he had slain Marcellus, the noblest 
Roman of them all. 


When he was told that Marcellus had fallen, he himself hastened 
to the place, and stood for a long time beside the corpse, admiring 
its strength and beauty. He made no boastful speech, or showed 
much joy in his countenance as a man who had slain a trouble- 
some and dangerous enemy, but, wondering at the strangeness of 
his ending, he drew the ring from the dead man’s finger, and 
had the corpse decently attired and buried. The relics he gathered 
into a silver urn, upon which he placed a golden crown, and sent 
it to Marcellus’s son. 


We may be sure there are many generals and captains 
in the German forces who would act in the same spirit. 
The captain of the sunk U29, whom the English papers 
nicknamed the Polite Pirate, was incapable, we instinc- 
tively feel, of sinking non-combatants as they were 
escaping from their ship as the men who sank the 
Falaba did. The former may have been a pirate, but 
he was not a malicious pirate. And that makes a 
considerable difference, as in the days of the old pirates 
everybody knew. It may be absurd in a life-and-death 
war to prefer hatred made illogicai by good humour 
to hatred of an intense and logical malice. But so we 
are made. Something in our nature delights in good 
will, even if it were shown by the Devil himself. 

Who, then, is bold enough to call on us to live in the 
spirit of the captain of the Falaba? Nietzsche himself 
has provided the great answer to so lunatic a suggestion. 
“He who fights with monsters,” he wrote, “ should be 
careful lést he thereby become a monster.”’ Perhaps it 
Was as @ warning against this perversion of nature that 
Christ bade men love their enemies. There has been 
some discussion lately in the Times as to what love of 
this kind means, as the text is a great stumbling block 
to common sense. But surely the meaning is clear 








enough. Love does not necessarily mean the love that 
a man has for his wife and children. It does not neces- 
sarily mean the love that a man has for his friends. It 
does not mean a moist-eyed affection delighting in pet 
names and mawkishness. One is told to love one's 
neighbour as oneself; but one does not call oneself 
pet names or mawkishly idealise oneself as a hero. One 
does regard oneself with good will, however : one desires 
fair play for oneself, and amendment, and as much as 
may be of Paradise. In the same way, to love one's 
neighbour is not mawkishness, but wishing him well— 
a determination, not to let him commit whatever crimes 
he pleases, but to see that he has fair play, to give him 
the benefit of the doubt, to interpret his actions generously 
and not maliciously. If the neighbour is an enemy, the 
generosity may be a more difficult matter. Indeed, it 
is not possible in the ordinary sense to regard with 
generosity a man who has just deliberately slain a 
woman or child. But even him we have ceased to 
mutilate and torture as the logic of malice would urge 
us todo. The modern theory of punishment is defended 
on grounds of justice, not of revenge. The human race, 
as it advanced, instinctively realised that if hatred were 
made king it might destroy the evil, but it would also 
destroy the good. It now gives even the murderer trial 
by his peers, good food, and a clergyman to save his 
soul. That, you may say, is not love, but only decency, 
or hypocrisy, or a mixture of both. But love in the 
social sense is just a preference for treating people 
decently. At the lowest, it is the absence of the grand 
indecency of hatred. 


THE NATION’S TEETH 


ARLY last autumn, before a lecture in Glasgow, 
kL, my host, a member of the staff, took me to 
see the Royal Infirmary, the new and unequalled 
monument to Lord Lister, who first applied carbolic 
acid in a now religiously preserved ward of the old 
buildings of that institution. Indeed, I said, I should 
like to see the wounded from the front. I have seen 
multitudes since then, British and Belgian, all over the 
country, and shall see far more, but I shall never forget 
the first. His trouble was dyspepsia. He had been in 
the great retreat from Mons, and was finally sent home 
to Glasgow, all the way from the Marne. He had been 
“ wounded ” in the stomach, not by German guns, but 
by British beef. The poor fellow had been sent to save 
France with a plate of false teeth in one jaw, and un- 
armed gums in the other. Could folly further go ? 
There were close upon three thousand of our men 
invalided home on account of their teeth during the 
Boer War. The figures of the present campaign will 
be bad enough, though surely the case I have cited must 
be unique. It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the 
practical importance of the matter, and it is certain 
that my exhortations to many thousands of soldiers, 
since September, have failed because men who would 
cheerfully charge a machine gun dare not face the 
dentist's drill. Battalion doctors have a difficult duty, 
of an imperative kind, to discharge, in persuading men 
to look after their teeth. No doubt we are told that 
careful examination is made of the mouth before a 
recruit is accepted. In fact, the standard is low, and 
any kind of teeth—even the total absence of any natural 
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teeth, as in the Glasgow case—may be passed, if the 
general health is not visibly impaired thereby. Much 
terrible suffering in the trenches during the past winter 
must have been due to this cause. The appointment of 
official dentists can mean little more than that foul and 
irreparable teeth are to some extent removed. A serious 
cause of the rejection of recruits, of invalidism in our 
forces, and of cruel pain, will never be remedied until 
the nation learns what I have here called the origin of 
adults. 

Years ago the Germans instituted those dental 
clinics for school-children which we have slowly, and 
most inadequately, begun to copy here. All honour 
to the places where such work is being done. Two or 
three years ago Mrs. Leslie Mackenzie, whose husband 
is the distinguished medical member of the Local 
Government Board for Scotland, took me over the 
admirable institution of the Edinburgh School Board, 
where children are skilfully treated with modern anaes- 
thetic methods and much else, which not every member 
of the middle classes can afford. But such work, apart 
from its slight quantity, is far too recent to have afforded 
us one soldier the more in the present campaign. And, 
in any case, it begins nowhere near the beginning. 

Where is that beginning ? For practical purposes, the 
point is perhaps not so simple as when we consider any 
other part of the embryo or the infant. For the first teeth 
are deciduous, and it is a matter for nice dental inquiry 
to determine how far the neglect of the mouth, and 
erroneous diet, during the first lustrum of life, affect the 
durability of what anatomists, with professional irony, 
call the permanent teeth. Where dental surgeons 
differ I will not presume to express an opinion, but at 
least it is not easy to believe that a septic mouth, even 
in a child of three or four, can do any good to the teeth 
that are to come—teeth which, in fact, already lie, as 
living things, within the jaws. And if it should be said, 
as it is by some, that it is absurd, and a mere waste of 
the ratepayer’s money—a good-hearted fellow, but he 
hates waste!—to trouble about the teeth of very 
young children, there is another argument. Mr. 
Macleod Yearsley, in his new and excellent little manual,* 
does not discuss it, so far as I can find, but I should like 
his opinion on it, for none would be more valuable. 
It is asserted that infection from carious teeth is the 
chief efficient cause of adenoids, which very often dis- 
appear when the teeth are attended to. If this be so, and 
nothing could be more probable, it is a very important 
discovery, and a conclusive reply to those who would 
willingly neglect the young child’s mouth. 

Dental caries is assuredly due to microbes. They form 
acids, which dissolve the salts of the enamel of the 
teeth. Thus, a lactic-acid-forming bacillus may decom- 
pose sugar, and the acid does the rest. The sugar 
molecule, C,H,,0,, merely needs splitting into two to 
yield two molecules of the etching acid, C,H,O,. The 
only objection to the foregoing is that, in several respects, 
it may be too simple. For the nonce, however, twill 
serve. Are we, then, to forbid sugar and sweets to 
children, while pleasing ourselves in that respect ? The 
theory is attractive to the adult, always ready to be 





* Throat and Ear Troubles, by Macleod Yearsley, F.R.C.S. 
Methuen, 1s. 








ascetic by proxy, and he can justly observe that the 
tendency to dental caries diminishes after early years, 
like the tendency to most other infections. Unfortu- 
nately, the tendency of childhood to dental caries has 
permanently disastrous consequences, on the Marne and 
elsewhere, while the analogous tendency to chicken-pox 
and German measles has not. 

It is, therefore, our duty to act. The National 
Association for the Prevention of Infant Mortality* 
and for the Welfare of Infancy, in its newly published 
Report for 1914, prints a memorandum, on “ The 
Prevention of Dental Caries,” which we commend to 
every local authority, and which is signed by Sir Thomas 
Barlow, Chairman, and Drs. A. K. Chalmers and Eric 
Pritchard, Honorary Secretaries. It is monstrous 
that at this time of day any such thing should be 
necessary. In every town we should have dental 
clinics as good as any in Germany, and some kind of 
travelling clinic for rural districts. The status of dental 
surgery should be raised, in proportion to its vast 
utility, and the unquestionable fact that the mouth 
is part of the body, and the care of it part of preventive 
medicine and surgery; of hygiene, and therefore of 
politics. I doubt whether much will be done until 
unqualified dentistry, which is a national nuisance, is 
faithfully dealt with, and men are therefore encouraged 
to qualify themselves properly. Meanwhile there are not 
enough dentists in the whole country to deal now either 
with the needs of the Army or with the needs of our 
school children. At least let us find time, amid all the 
rubbish which we call the teaching of history and what 
not, to teach our children how to keep their mouths clean. 
Giving due weight, I believe, to the work of Dr. Sim 
Wallace, but without decrying the toothbrush as that 
valuable student of diet and dentistry has perhaps been 
inclined unduly to do, the Association’s memorandum 
ends as follows : 

The prevention of dental caries and the development of sound 
teeth in the adult can be promoted by the adoption of certain 
simple measures in childhood ; the Association, therefore, con- 
siders that the public health authorities can exert important 
influence in this direction, in co-operation with the education 
authorities, by adopting the following measures: _ 

(1) By giving suitable instruction to health visitors, so that 
they, in their turn, may impart the necessary information to the 
mothers when they visit them under the Notification of Births 
Act. 

(2) By affording continued supervision to the teeth of the 
children up to school age, and by ensuring some further instruc- 
tion of the mothers. : 

(3) By providing lectures to nurses and the laity. 

(4) By providing, through the education authority : (a) Lec- 
tures to school teachers ; (b) lessons to the older children ; (¢) super- 
vision of the children at the mid-day meal in those schools where 
or when such are provided. ) 

For these various purposes it will no doubt be found desirable 
to draw up directions, showing how the teeth may be preserved 
from decay and the mouth kept in a healthy condition. These 
instructions might be arranged under three headings, viz. :-— 

(1) The natural preservation of the teeth by a suitable dietary 

(2) The artificial cleansing of the mouth and teeth. : 

(3) The prevention of progressive decay by early operative 
treatment. 


It would have been easy to make this article quite 
sensational. During several past years it has been a 
medical fashion to find in the teeth the source of toxin 
formation that shall account for every kind of ache in 
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the joints or bones, for grave forms of anemia, “ rheu- 
matism,” and so forth. Many an unfortunate has on 
such grounds been deprived of teeth that needed only a 
little attention. The best dental surgeons would say, I 
believe, that a lot of nonsense has been talked in this 
respect, and evidently this opinion, from them, is the 
best obtainable. But without saying anything dubious 
or exaggerated, it should be easy to convince any student 
that, in war and in peace, at least a clean mouth, im- 
possible with carious teeth, is better for all purposes than 
a foul one. Hardly dies the dirty notion that to wash 
the skin alone is to be clean. LENS. 


Correspondence 
A CONTRAST OF TEMPERAMENT 


To the Editor of Turk NEw STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—I think I can explain to Mr. Alfred Fawkes why the 
utterances of M. Saintyves, whose book I have not had an oppor- 
tunity of reading, have pleased him more than my Common Sense 
About the War. 

There are two views of the Prussian Court and camp gratifying 
us just now. One is that, in the words of Mr. Fawkes (para- 
phrasing M. Saintyves) “ nothing could be more fantastic than 
the characteristically English illusion which associates German 
Caesarism with the Higher Critics. The Court professes a 
wooden orthodoxy: the Junkers are pietistic.’ Like Lord 
Roberts, in short. This view pleases us, because it represents 
the Kaiserdom as intellectually contemptible. Not, of course, 
that we would for a moment say a word in favour of the Higher 
Criticism, or suffer anyone to doubt that our own piety is of the 
most ligneous solidity: still, orthodoxy requires no brains ; 
and that is why we like to hear that the Kaiser is orthodox. 

The other view is that the Kaiser is the Lucifer of a new revolt 
against God, the exponent of a “‘ mystic gigantism,” a “* mysticisme 
sauvage,”’ a “* philosophy of hallucination and dementia.” ‘ The 
civilized nations,” we are told, “ reject a God without entrails, a 
Messiah without pity, a philosophy without humanity. The 
Kaiser worships Force with barbarous rites at altars stained with 
innocent blood; and to him the Allies oppose the religion of 
righteousness, and the worship of law with the rites of peace at 
unspotted altars.” 

This is also most pleasing to us. It represents our enemy as 
an infernal monster, as Beelzebub, Apollyon, and Diabolus rolled 
into one, and perfected by the study of those fashionable infidels 
Treitschke and Nietzsche, who have taken the place formerly 
occupied in the imagination of pious England by Voltaire and 
Rousseau. 

Now it is extremely kind of M. Saintyves to give us the double 
pleasure of entertaining both these views simultaneously. I have 
not done so, for various reasons. In the first place, they are 
absolutely exclusive one of the other. The Kaiser may be a 
stupidly conventional country gentleman who “ goes on Sunday 
to the church and sits among his boys ” ; or he may be a Mephis- 
topheles “who thinks himself a Messiah.” What he clearly 
cannot be is the two at once. No doubt our patriots want to 
hate him both ways, just as they want to be proud of the British 
lion who prepared this war for years, as Mr. Churchill and Lord 
Haldane boast, and at the same time claim the sympathy of all 
kindly men for the British lamb who was pounced on without a 
word of warning by the German wolf. It is pleasant to fancy 
ourselves everything that appeals to our imaginations, virgin 
and ravisher, martyr and conqueror, victim and avenger, Jack 
and the Giant both. And there is no difficulty in indulging 
ourselves to our heart’s content. Our manifold nature enables 
us to imagine ourselves in the most contradictory aspects, and to 
weep with sorrow for Britain’s wrongs with one eye whilst the other 
flashes with the snorting triumph of the invincible British warrior. 
It is the easiest thing in the world to pretend that the Kaiser 
speaks of “‘ French’s contemptible little army,” and to use that 
delectable pretence as sauce for our conviction that he shakes in 
his shoes at the thought of our terrible prowess. I grudge nobody 
these Alnascharine luxuries provided it is thoroughly understood 
that they are romantic and sentimental gammon, and that no 
practical proposal of any kind must be founded on them. Even 
as amusements I rank them as childish, or at best, boyish. Per- 
sonally, I do not find them amusing: I find them irritating. 
But then I am neither a British patriot nor a French bibliophile. 





(By the way, I cannot for the life of me see why a French biblio- 
phile should call me Monsieur Bergeret. Perhaps I am losing my 
sense of humour.) 

But the main reason why I do not make our British voters 
happy in M. Saintyves’ fashion is that I do not want to make 
them happy. I want to make them howl, to drive them to rend 
their hearts and not their garments ; to see them heap ashes on 
their silly heads whilst they confess in the dust, with humble and 
contrite hearts, that though they may buy victory with their 
blood and iron, they deserve defeat and even extermination, and 
have no plea to offer against that doom except that the Germans 
deserve no less. For just consider how I must feel about it. I 
read in The Times Lord Curzon’s demand for the suppression of 
the Derby on the ground that it is unbecoming to have “ junket- 
ings ” in the face of bereavement and wounds and death. I ask 
Lord Curzon whether he supposes that there has been a single 
Derby run during his lifetime, or a single junketing of any descrip- 
tion, that has not been held in the teeth of the most abominable 
socially preventable evils, including child mortality, compulsory 
prostitution, artificially produced vice, disease, degradation, 
suffering, squalor, fraud, violence, plague, pestilence, and famine ; 
battle, murder, and sudden death. Mr. Sidney Webb offers to 
put an end to British unemployment and destitution, with their 
infinite loss and demoralization, for a paltry couple of million 
pounds. Sir Horace Plunkett offers to quadruple the produce of 
the Irish soil and thereby avert the land and labour war that is 
hanging over Ireland, at a cost of £5,000 a year for technical 
education in agriculture. They might as well ask for the sun and 
stars. No mother sends her son to live for England. No father 
shakes his son’s hand and says “ I wish I were young enough to 
stand beside you in the fight for a decent country to live in.” Yet 
for this senseless suicidal slaughter of civilization in Flanders and 
Poland, this illusory hatred, this monstrous fruit of selfish, lazy 
apathy, soothed by huge doses of falsehood, we are putting down 
thousands of millions of pounds eagerly ; and the mothers and 
fathers are sending their sons to kill and die, to maim and be 
maimed, because none of them took as much thought and care 
for the welfare of Europe as for the shininess of their boots. And 
now that we are waked up at last, our first step is to cut off all the 
little grants-in-aid that a few struggling reformers have managed 
to procure for our social needs, and to sweep them into the till of 
the armament contractor. That is what it costs to make a Briton 
serious. We are more callous than Tartars or Hottentots. With 
them a few dozen heads chopped off and piled in the middle of the 
street, and a few girls buried alive under the doorpost of the king, 
produce public seriousness enough for a whole reign. But we 
must have 30,000 men in the flower of their youth bayoneted and 
smashed and shattered and pierced and blinded and deafened 
with inconceivable violence every morning for months before we 
can feel really fine, and thrill with admiration of ourselves. Even 
then our notion of rising to the occasion is to applaud the gentle- 
men who write to the papers calling on me to cease frivolling and 
flatter them. 

To say that I will see them damned first is not only to suggest 
an idle profanity which is far from my mood, but to fall abjectly 
short in expressing the intensity of my repudiation of so im- 
pudent a demand. Mr. Fawkes may have noticed that the 
impression left on Shakespear by our glorious war with Philip IL., 
on Swift by the great War of the Spanish Succession, and on 
Shelley and Byron by the Napoleonic wars, not to mention the 
feelings with which Euripides contemplated the proceedings of 
militant Athens, was one of bitter and despairing indignation at 
the folly and villainy of human nature. I find myself more and 
more in the humor of these eminent members of my profession as 
the war goes on. Already we have come to turning the children 
out of school to scare crows as their particular share in the general 
patriotic uplifting to which I am so deplorably insensible. Even 
the energetic repudiation of Christianity provoked by the Head 
Master of Eton seems, in spite of its virile air of Freethought, to 
be confined strictly to what is good in Christianity. Lest I should 
be suspected of the slightest leaning to the assailants of this 
exceptionally undemoralized schoolmaster, I hasten to declare, 
without prejudice to the question whether the fortifications of 
Gibraltar should be blown up or handed over to some super- 
national authority, that if the world is imbecile enough to allow 
any single Power to bottle up the Mediterranean, it will remain 
what it is at present: a very feeble and silly world. Are we 
always to be afraid to move, like the woman in the Bible, because 
we are sitting on something that does not belong to us ? 

Mr. Fawkes is good enough to say that it is impossible to be 
angry with me for long. I appreciate his kindness; but I am 
not disarmed by it. My anger is of a more enduring quality ; 
and it will be a long time before England and Germany will hear 
the last of this war from—Yours truly, G. BeRNarp SHaw. 
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GOODWILL TOWARDS GERMANY 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—I suppose we have. all quite contentedly slipped into the 
habit of quoting ‘“*‘ The War ”’ as an all-sufficient excuse capable 
of accounting for any otherwise inexplicable fact, but I cannot 
help regretting its effect on THE New STATESMAN, when I read in 
last Saturday’s issue ‘‘ that there is no use in pretending that with 
the incidents of the Falaba fresh in our minds we are capable as 
a nation of entertaining any sentiments of goodwill whatever 
towards Germany.” 

THE NEw STATESMAN used to be ahead of public opinion— 
showing us the way to persist almost obstinately in goodwill 
towards all peoples, however reprehensible their governments 
might be; but after reading this article on ‘‘ The Case of Dr. 
Lyttelton” I must recognise that we have outrun THE NEw 
STATESMAN on his own course ; for it is very certain that here in 
Bow there is unmistakable goodwill towards Germany. Our own 
soldier friends come home on leave and tell us stories calculated 
to make us admire the enemy ; sailor friends admire the German 
sailor—we cannot change our feelings of friendship towards a 
sister people because their submarines have been commanded to 
execute a hateful policy. Even that widely-echoed laugh may 
not move us; to counterbalance that hideous outburst (if it 
occurred) we remember the settled goodwill felt for us by many 
Germans, the letters we have received during the war from the 
Socialist German women, letters of sympathy, appreciation, regret 
—their organisation for the aid of English distressed in their 
midst. All this is doubly precious as coming from a people who 
are suffering worse losses than ourselves, and who by their very 
isolation might be easily forgiven were they to have become irradi- 
eably embittered. 

May I quote to you from an excellent article of your own, 
published last autumn? ‘“ There is probably more decent, 
human feeling at the front at this moment than anywhere else in 
Europe.” That sentence was so palpably true that many people 
have tried to redress the balance, only to find after six months 
that Tae New StTaTEsMAN says it is impossible-—Yours, etc., 

MURIEL LESTER. 

Kingsley Hall, Bow, E. 

April 6th. 


FRENCH CASUALTY LISTS 


To the Editor of Tok NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The pamphlet bought by Mr. Acworth at Rouen may be 
some sort of unofficial casualty list—surely the nature of its 
contents is indicated in some way—but I do not know how the 
compiler can have obtained his information. As I said, no 
official casualty list has been published since the beginning of the 
war, and no information has been given as to the number of the 
casualties. If someone has succeeded in getting hold of lists of 
casualties and publishing them in a pamphlet, that pamphlet is 
extremely interesting, but the secret is so jealously guarded that 
it seems to me almost impossible that the lists so published can be 
authentic or complete. Even the members of the Army Com- 
mittee of the Chamber do not know what the French casualties 
have been.—Yours, etc., 

R. E. D. 

Paris, April 5th. 


THE EXILED MEMBERS OF THE DUMA 


To the Editor of 'Tuz NEw StTaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—I must beg your indulgence for a few more lines con- 
cerning the exiled Social-Democratic members of the Duma. In 
answer to my letter in THz New STaTEsMAN of March 27th you 
quote the questions which the judges put for their own con- 
sideration. But any Russian lawyer will tell you that to defines 
the offence for which a man is sentenced in Russia one must look, 
not to these questions, but to the so-called “ motivas ” which 
have to accompany sentences and to the article of the Penal Code 
on which the sentence is based. In this case the members of the 
Duma and their colleagues have been found guilty “ according to 
article 102, part 1 of the Penal Code,” which deals with the 
offence of belonging to an association having for its aim “ the 
change of the forms of government.” If the accused would be 


found guilty for trying to turn the soldiers aside from their duty 
the sentence would be according to article 108 of the same code, 
which expressly deals with such crimes, and the penalty would 
be up to the 20 years’ hard labour. ‘“ The whole charge is built on 
article 102, Which article has no relation to the present events, 
and which during the last years was applied to persons charged 
with being members of a social-democratic organisation. 


The 


trial revealed nothing new to the Russian public concerning the 
relation of the Social-Democratic Party towards the war, and only 
showed that the party is not quite unanimous ”—such was the 
comment of the well-known Moscow liberal paper Russkya 
Wedomosti, which certainly knew what it was talking about. 
Yours, etc., 
W. MaIsky 
25, Milton Road, Highgate, N. 
April 8rd. 

[Our point was that the unwise action of the five accused 
members would have been followed even in England by a criminal 
prosecution ; and this point does not seem to be affected by the 
legal technicalities to which our correspondent refers.—EbD. N.S.] 


OVERTIME AND OVERSTRAIN 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 
Sir,—Undoubtedly A. G. is right. In ordinary times drink 
causes much lost time ; just now, for several reasons, it may be 
causing more; but a great reason for the present shortage in 
production is certainly overstrain. As a panel doctor I have to 
deal with many of the employees of a great armament factory, 
and I find distinct evidence of the strain in many who have 
recently consulted me. In many more, who have not reached the 
breaking point, it must have produced slackness and comparative 
inefficiency. Probably, also, it is responsible for some of the 
irritability which makes the men readier to strike than to await 
the result of negotiation or arbitration. The authorities seem to 
have recognised that for the soldier at the front some intervals of 
holiday are essential. After a hard winter of continuous work I 
have just had two days’ rest and change, and I find that my work 
for the week after those days has exceeded that of any of the weeks 
before them, both in amount and quality. If, instead of trying 
to make men work during Easter week-end, the Government had 
made an Easter holiday compulsory, and if, instead of abolishing 
cheap travel, it had tried to induce men to leave home, though only 
for a day, it might perhaps have been spared the necessity of 


considering prohibition.—Yours, etc., 
CrLiuM. 


THE REDUCTION OF TETANUS 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Some of your medical readers would be very grateful 
to learn to what your contributor Lens, in his article of 
March 27th, attributes the absence of tetanus since January. He 
apparently means to attribute it all to the use of powerful anti- 
septics early after the infliction of the wound. I should like to ask 
(1) may there not be other factors in the case ? (2) is it certain 
that every case has had this treatment and had it early ? 

Yours, etc., 
G. A. Wyon, M.B. 

830, Romaa Road, Bow, E. 

March 30th 


INEFFICIENT NURSING 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—At an inquest held at the Guildhall, Weymouth, on 
March 15th, on James Gribbin, of the 8rd Royal Scots, it was 
established by the evidence given that the poor fellow, run over 
by a motor car, and with the pelvis “ broken to pieces ” (evidence 
of Dr. T. Davis Manning), was sent to die alone, fully clothed with 
the exception of his boots and putties (wiich a kindly sergeant 
took off) covered by one blanket, in the guard tent at Chickerell 
Camp. The case is sad enough in itself; but it becomes ten 
times worse when one has to realise that the soldier was previously 
taken to the Sidney Hill Military Hospital, where his case was 
diagnosed as Drunk. There is no resident medical man and no 
resident matron at that hospital. The “ sister” in charge, who 
has no certificate and is not a fully trained nurse, was responsible 
for what occurred—she is now superseded. 4 

For months past we fully trained nurses have been protesting, 
privately in the Press, where we could get the Press to interest 
itself, and by Resolution of the National Council of Trained 
Nurses to the War Office, accompanied by ample evidence against 
the “ inefficient nursing” and ‘“ the subjection of the sick and 
wounded to the dangerous interference of untrained and un- 
skilled women, who have been placed in positions of responsibility 
for which they are not qualified,” by the British Red Cross and 
Military authorities—both at home and at the front. 

Are we so callous as to permit such things to continue ? Most 
of them do not see the light. Surely our men who are fighting 
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for us deserve better of the nation than to be given over to the 
unskilled labourers, the blacklegs of the profession of nursing. 
Let public opinion demand for our men the very best nursing. 
They have given their all for us—shall we give them of our worst 
only ?—Yours, etc., 

ALBINIA BRODRICK. 


Miscellany 
WITH THE RED CROSS 


IX.—An Orr-Day. 


ALKING back from the station, where one of our 

UY cars had to be in attendance all day, I passed a 

short, square, elderly, clean-shaven man. He 

was buttoned up in a worn coat, and his trousers were of 

some sleek, thin material which did not match the rest of his 

costume either in hue or texture. His cap was pulled for- 

ward over his eyes, which had deep pouches under them. 

Round his neck, instead of a collar, was knotted a fairly clean 
handkerchief. 

“Good morning, sir,”’ he said. 

I was surprised to hear my own language, for I had no idea 
there were any English about ; but still more surprised by 
the intonation of his greeting, which was unmistakable. It 
was respectful and composed. He was evidently a well- 
trained English servant. What on earth was he doing in 
this out-of-the-way little place ?_ No money, of course—but 
how did he get stranded ? Why was he still hanging about 
in the rear of the firing line ?_ I asked him to turn and walk 
with me, and soon got answers to these questions. 

He was a coachman, born in Suffolk, who had been thirty- 
seven years in France, and lately in the service of a French 
count, the possessor, among other places, of a chateau not 
many miles away. Itookoutmy map. There, at any rate, 
— the chateau, a little green patch representing the 
park. 

“It looks on the map as though it was in the hands of the 
Germans,” I said. 

“No, sir. The French trenches are at the bottom of the 
garden in front. But the Germans have shelled us some- 
thing cruel ; the whole place is being smashed up. I’d give 
five pounds to get out my clothes. I locked ’em up in the 
dicky of the old coach. Five pounds, I would.” 

I soon made out the story. His master, with his daughters, 
had at first stayed on, in spite of bombardment, for nearly a 
fortnight. The count was an old man, and he had for some 
time refused to believe that his beautiful home and his 
serene existence were seriously threatened. The Germans 
had respected him and all that was his during their first 
advance, and he had their promise. When, after their 
retreat, the French lines, as bad luck would have it, were 
drawn at the bottom of the garden, he still refused to believe 
that this promise would not still hold good. Although the 
terraced gardens in front of the house began to be pitted 
with holes, and three or four shells had struck the house, 
he continued to live on in it, and to live, as far as that was 
possible, as though nothing very unusual was in progress, 
changing for dinner, so William informed me, though 
spending more and more of each day in the vaulted kitchen 
at the back of the house, and at last even sleeping there with 
the rest of the family, after one of the countesses’ bedrooms 
had been shelled. Destroy R——, that treasure-house of 
ancient dignities and amenities which had survived the 
Revolution! Why should this war be worse than 1870 ? 
It was impossible! Had not a talk with German generals 
done the trick before? Nations may quarrel; but no— 
such things are not done! So the family had stayed on till 
the chapel was roofless, the facade full of gaping rents, the 
gallery choked with rubble and bricks and plaster and torn 








fragments of painted canvas, while the woods about the house 
echoed day and night to the cracking of rifle shots. At last 
his equanimity had broken down, and, blighted and 
bewildered, the old count had betaken himself to Paris. His 
daughters, however, were determined not to go farther than 
necessary, in the hope of rescuing, sooner or later, some of 
the fine things they had been compelled to leave behind in 
their flight. Yes, the countesses were here, said William, 
still living in the town, and the bailiff, the cook, the game- 
keeper—in fact, many of the people attached to the great 
house. ‘I would give five pounds to get those clothes,” he 
repeated, beginning an inventory of the articles shut in the 
back box of the coach. ‘“ They are very good people,’’ he 
concluded. 

It struck me while he was talking that on an off-day we 
might help to rescue abandoned ‘treasures; an ambulance 
and a touring car could take away a good many things. I 
told William I thought we might possibly be able to help in 
evacuating the chateau, and that he might see his top-boots 
again. It was impossible to promise, for, in the first place, 
all the cars might be wanted to be in constant attendance at 
the hospitals, and, in the second, we might not be able to 
get a military pass to the trenches for such a purpose. Still, 
would he introduce me to his ladies? He was sure they 
would be very pleased. They would be most grateful, 
because hitherto they had not been able to get a pass to 
their own house, the journey being considered too dangerous. 

We had been kicking our heels doing nothing for five days 
and the prospect of a little adventure sent our spirits up. 
We called on the ladies; we obtained permission to take 
them to the chateau, and one evening after dusk had fallen 
we set out. It was a moonlight night. When we had gone 
some miles along the road and then turned to right and left 
many times, down lanes, across wide fields, and through 
thick copses, we were met in an open place by a young private 
soldier to whom we had already been introduced at tea with 
the countesses. His regiment was holding the trenches at 
this point, and he was waiting for us by arrangement. We 
were to get out here and leave the cars. “ Mon petit,” as 
the ladies called him, leading the way, we splashed along a 
rutted cart track carrying each an empty sack. The ladies 
were in high spirits. Whatever they might be feeling at the 
prospect of finding that the home of their family was now 
irretrievably ruined, it did not affect their vivacity ; nor did 
they give a thought to the fact that wc were now walking 
within easy range of the German trenches. They expatiated 
on the advantage of having a king—look at the King of the 
Belgians ; on the flight of the Government from Paris— 
look at the worthlessness of their democratic politicians ; 
they talked as they tripped along of the French army, of the 
certainty of victory, of the Napoleonic campaigns, with a 
shrug for “ Bonaparte,” as they called him—in himself 
clearly to them only a regrettable, rather unreal figure in 
the annals of national glory. Chattering, smoking cigarettes, 
splashing into puddles, we made our way farther and farther 
into the wood, till “le petit ” held up his hand to indicate 
that we had better go more quietly. Once we stopped 
opposite a clearing. There in the moonlight stood the 
house, a long, staid house with rows of lofty, narrow 
windows, throwing the black shadow of its high-pitched 
roofs and slim chimneys on a formal statued garden, which 
dropped terrace by terrace to an open sward. “ Ah! comme 
e’est triste!” one of the ladies exclaimed, and we moved 
abruptly on again. 

So this was the back of the house—if it could be said to 
have a back. The enemy were beyond it. “ You will see 
two poplars at the bottom of the garden the other side,” 
“le petit ” told us; “ they mark the line of our trenches. 
The Bosches are a few hundred yards beyond.” Presently 
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we were emerging on to a drive, in front of a doorway flanked 
by two black stone lions sitting upright on: pedestals. 

This was the entrance to the stables. The doors, grooved, 
decorated, panelled, and solid, like those of some great room, 
were open. The yard within was crowded with soldiers. In 
the centre of it rose a small octagonal tower, and down one 
side ran a broad, high colonnade, between two pillars of which 
a Rembrantesque group of soldiers in overcoats were 
gathered round a man cutting up a sheep by the light of a 
candle. At the other end of the yard light streamed from 
an open doorway. It was towards this we made our way, 
pushing between knots of whispering soldiers, who were 
evidently surprised to see two women among them. This 
room, once part of William’s old quarters, was now the 
quarters of the officer in charge. Harness still hung from 
the walls, but the room also contained a table and chairs of 
an incongruous magnificence, while a big picture from the 
chateau leant against the wall. We were received by the 
commandant with a somewhat guarded amiability. Indeed, 
it looked at first as though we might be refused access to the 
house. The ladies conducted the interview with an airy 
persuasiveness in which the note of appeal never lost a 
certain gaiety and lightness. Many subjects by no means 
germane to our purpose were touched on, the talk centering 
perhaps more upon the commandant himself than anything 
else, till at last we were given permission and a small escort. 
We were told to be quick about our business, and in the 
matter of candles injunctions were emphatic ; for a travelling 
light seen passing the windows and rents in the walls might 
instantly draw the enemy’s fire. We entered the kitchen by 
a side door. Hurriedly stumbling over broken bricks and 
splintered boards, we first made straight for the strong cup- 
board; and while the electric torch wobbled its circle of 
light over the shelves and the mouths of the sacks into which 
we tumbled pell-meli, with the greed of burglars, teapots, 
trays, candlesticks, and plate of all sorts, I noticed that our 
escort silently drew together, keeping carefully between us 
and a gap in the wall through which the stars were shining. 
Subsequently, during our rummaging, whenever the ladies 
“* pointed,” so to speak, and started flashing, this human 
screen invariably formed itself round them. “ More of us 
have been hit about the park than in the trenches,” one of 
the men whispered. 

Having emptied the plate cupboards, we roved about the 
house more or less independently, each with a sack to fill 
with things worth rescuing. The oddness of the assortment 
of the objects often specified as missing after a house has 


been broken into will not surprise me in future. I know 
now the difficulties of a hustled burglar. The first room 
into which I penetrated was the dining-room. Shadowy 


as every object was, I could see it was most felicitous in 
proportion. The carpet was covered with broken glass, 
which crunched under foot. The tall redundant curtains 
let in a slip of moonlight, which shone upon a large oval 
mahogany table, and gleamed about a sideboard I would 
gladly have put in my sack. There was an indistinguishable 
portrait over the deep stone mantelpiece. Should I attempt 
to unhook it? Impossible. Beyond was a pretty boudoir 
sadly smashed and belittered; a room whose walls were 
covered with close-hung pictures, obliterated with a thick 
layer of grey dust, a little room of which the furniture 
suggested a care for both past and present, for elegance 
and comfort. A heap of builders’ rubble on the floor 
was mixed with the broken legs of gilded chairs. The 


curly golden mirror was starred with cracks; the stuffing 
was starting from the damask chairs, and yet they still stood 
sociably near each other as though their occupants had just 
risen and gone away. In front of one stood half an 
embroidered fire screen. 


Here, in this room, I pocketed 





a clock, a silver bottle, and a book, and if only china had 
not been a brittle substance I could have filled my sack ! 
The further door led into the hall, paved with smooth 
lozenges of black and white marble, and furnished with one 


dark carved wardrobe, gaping wide. Underneath a crystal 
chandelier depending from a high ceiling stood an elaborately 
painted sedan-chair. Lit from an upper story as well as 
from the ground floor by tall little-paned windows, it was full 
of an aqueous blue light. Here it was 1 felt most what a 
fine specimen this house was of French seventeenth-century 
architecture, a style which, in its tranquil and severe 
proportions through its absence of superficial decoration, 
expresses the time of Racine and Corneille as distinctly as the 
chateaux of the Renaissance express an age when the human 
passions lay nearer the surface, when order was not accounted 
strength nor choice restraint a sign of inspiration. The 
wide gradual stone staircase, ascending towards a great blank 
wall, on which in fanciful pattern the family tree towered 
and ramified, might suggest rather an overpowering standard 
of manners to the mounting guest ; and if one is going to be 
bored, by all means let it be under such dignified conditions. 

Upstairs in the picture gallery, while endeavouring to 
distinguish in the darkness which pictures ought certainly 
to be taken away, 1 heard the sound of chattering and 
footsteps. All the party once more united. We passed 
together through other rooms, now begrimed and broken, 
in which the habits and prepossessions of several generations 
had evidently harmonised into a charming amenity, and 
on these thresholds our ladies would sometimes stop for a 
moment with quick exclamations of horror. Yet it was hard 
to get any direction from them as to what to take away : 
“Yes, perhaps ; by all means,” or “ Is it worthit ?”’ There 
seemed no end to things they were prepared to leave behind 
without a pang. But upstairs in the bedrooms they flitted 
and pounced and rummaged with real animation. Our sacks 
were stuffed with stockings and handkerchiefs and under- 
clothes. Suddenly a sharp cry of delighted surprise struck 
our ears. One of them had come across some treasure-trove 
at last. It was a rubber hot-water bottle, and she was 
holding it triumphantly up ! 

Nevertheless we and our escort left the chateau heavily 
ladened with more or less irreplaceable things. Some 
carried clocks, others pictures under their arms, one a silk 
heraldic banner, others bibelots and candlesticks. If I had 
felt like a burglar béfore, I now felt pleasantly like a brigand 
walking through moonlit woods with a sack of clinking 
plate across my shoulders. The crack of rifles had begun, 
the intermittency of the sounds reminding one of cover 
shooting, and the ladies, paying no more heed to it than they 
would to sport, had a grateful little good-bye talk with each 
soldier who had accompanied us. 


X. 
WILLIAM: OR THE QUALITY THE GERMANS REALLY ENVY 
IN THE ENGLISH. 

William, all over whose countenance Suffolk was still 
indelibly written, stopped a Frenchman in the street and 
addressed him with a perfect accent. I was surprised at 
the ease of his accent. 

“How long did you say, William, you had been in 
France ? ” I asked. 

“* Thirty-seven years, sir.” 

“* Always looking after horses ? ” 

* Yes, sir, till now.” 

** And what do you think of the French? Like them?” 

“ Well, sir, at first you don’t like them, but after a time 
you find out” (William’s words deserve capital letters) 
“THEY ARE A HARMLESS PEOPLE!” 

DesmMonD MacCartTuy . 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ILLIAM BLAKE is a standing temptation. For he 
W was a man of great genius and indisputable sanity, 
many of whose works are, as his latest critic says, 
“* perhaps the most obscure in the whole range of literature.” 
Ever since people began to realise that the Prophetic Books 
were something more than the grandiose ravings of a harm- 
less lunatic, armies of students have worked continuously 
with tables of symbols at their sides searching for the key to 
the mystery. A great deal has been discovered, largely owing 
to the efforts of Messrs. Ellis and Yeats; but it is pretty 
evident by this time that Blake’s doctrines will never be pro- 
pounded as a coherent whole. 
* * * 

M. Berger (a very good translation of whose French study 
of Blake has been published by Chapman & Hall, at 15s. net) 
has no illusions about it. In a book of four hundred large 
pages—certainly one of the most learned and interesting 
works that has ever been written about Blake—he examines, 
and so far as he can explains, Blake’s writings ; and, although 
he fully appreciates the frequent grandeur of the poet’s ideas 
and language, arrives at the mournful conclusion that his 
myth-making was his ruin. No one could be franker. 
“Many, even of the shorter pieces,” he says, “ admit of 
various interpretations, all equally problematical. As for the 
long poems . . . they defy all commentators.”” Any word 
may mean anything and “ his language needs a special dic- 
tionary which it would be almost impossible to compile, and 
the use of which would be destructive of any real poetry.” 
And no sooner have you identified a figure or a symbol than 
it changes its clothes : “‘ The Clod of Clay, for instance, sym- 
bolises soulless matter; but it represents also man’s first 
mother and the milk of human kindness.” 

* * * 

It is all perfectly true. M. Berger, in spite of his pessimism 
about the poet, explains as far as he can. He even does 
much to elucidate passages like the following : 

Bath . . . is the Seventh, the physician and 

The poisoner ; the best and worst in Heaven and Hell ; 

Whose Spectre first assimilated with Luvah in Heaven and Hell, 

A triple octave he took, to reduce Jerusalem to twelve, 

To cast Jerusalem forth upon the wilds to Poplar and Bow, 

To Malden and Canterbury in the delights of cruelty : 

The Shuttles of death sing in the sky to Islington and Pancrass, 

Round Marybone to Tyburn’s River, weaving black melancholy as a 
net, 

And despair as meshes closely wove over the west of London, 

Where mild Jerusalem sought to repose in death and be no more. 

She fled to Lambeth’s mild vale and hid herself beneath 

The Surrey Hills where Rephaim terminates. 

But the worst of it is that where Blake’s narratives are 

made comprehensible we are not quite certain at the end 

whether the trouble was worth while. Urizen may be the 

first creation : that which first divides itself from Eternity. 

Los may be Time which binds and rivets Urizen. Los may 

also be the prophetic spirit and Enitharmon, proceeding from 

Los, both Space and Pity. But one feels all the time that 

to us who do not see these personages in vision as Blake did, 

the ancient classical figures Chronos, Ouranos and Terra, etc., 

would do just as well. We may discover what Blake meant : 

but it will not mean anything to us. M. Berger said that 

he wrote as “‘ a mystic for mystics ” and that had he written 

as “‘a man for men ” he “ could have stirred all his contem- 

poraries profoundly.” There is a third way : to write as a 

mystic for “men”; but even the most mystical of mystics 

can obtain little out of Blake’s peculiar cosmogony. All that 

can be done with the Prophetic Books is, as M. Berger sug- 

gests, to take them “as collections of isolated but richly 

suggestive fragments.” 


Blake, as a mystic, was concentrated upon the super- 
natural. He disbelieved in the evidence of the senses, which, 
as Mr. W. M. Rossetti has rotundly phrased it, he considered 
“the untrue reporters about ambiguous simulcra,” and in 
the reliability of human reason. 

This is the Spectre of Man: the Holy Reasoning Power 

And in its Holiness is closed the Abomination of Desolation. 

He held that “the only real science is art” and his views 
as to the function of the artist are very clearly put in The 
Marriage of Heaven and Hell : 

The Prophets Isaiah and Ezekiel dined with me, and I asked them 
how they dared so roundly to assert that God spoke to them; and 
whether they did not think at the time that they would be misunder- 
stood, and so be the cause of imposition. 

Isaiah answer’d “ I saw no God, nor heard any, in a finite organical 
perception ; but my senses discover’d the infinite in everything, and 
as I was then persuaded, and remain confirm’d, that the voice of 
honest indignation is the voice of God, I cared not for consequences, 
but wrote.” 

Then I asked: “ Does a firm persuasion that a thing is so, make 
it so?” 

He replied : “* All Poets believe that it does, and in ages of imagina- 
tion this firm persuasion removed mountains; but many are not 
capable of a firm persuasion of anything.” 

But it is clear that “* honest indignation ” will fail in its effect 
if you clothe your words in a jargon which prevents mankind 
from knowing what you are indignant about unless it sits 
over your works for ten years in a reference library with wet 
towels round its head. Blake’s belief that his words were 
inspired not merely in general purport, but verbally and 
literally, almost spoilt him, both as a moral propagandist and 
as an artist. The wonder is that his drawings, instead of 
being the definite things they are, are not confused jumbles 
of hands, legs and eyes. 

* * * 

It is one of the greatest tragedies in English literary history. 
M. Berger fully perceives this, though he does not seem 
adequately to appreciate the exquisite musical quality that 
Blake’s verse had. Blake when he wrote the Songs of Inno- 
cence, was more simple and lucid than Wordsworth at his 
simplest. When he was making casual couplets about 
Cromek, Hayley, and his other bugbears, he could be equally 
clear. His address to the fleshly Rubens is almost Byronic : 

I understood Christ was a carpenter 
And not a brewer’s servant, my Good Sir. 
and there are many epigrams as direct as : 


When Sir Joshua Reynolds died 

All Nature was degraded ; 

The King dropp'd a tear into the Queen’s ear 
And all his pictures faded. 


I do not suggest, of course, that a sack-full of such trifles 
would be worth the Prophetic Books. But, at any rate, one 
can understand them without spending the best part of one’s 
life over them, and they show that Blake could be clear 
enough when he restricted the sphere of his operations. But 
in the Prophetic Books he had bitten off the Cosmos, and it 
was more than he could chew. 
* * * 

Had Blake’s other poetic achievements not been so great 
it is probable that we should be more grateful for the 
chaotic magnificences of the Prophetic Books. Had he exer- 
cised great influence as a religious teacher and an enemy of 
conventional morality, his labours would have been worth 
while even had he expressed himself in the baldest and most 
ungrammatical prose. But he ceased (save in places) to be a 
readable poet without becoming an audible prophet; and 
although a few wrinkled cognoscenti may profess to be 
illumined by his longer works, most people will continue to 
feel that the angels with whom he habitually consorted were 
false guides and led him off the track. 


SoLomon EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 
The Rat-Pit. By Parrick MacGiuu. Herbert Jenkins. 6s. 
The Voyage Out. By Vircin1ta Wootr. Duckworth. 6s. 


There are many things, even in time of peace, about 
which people in comfortable circumstances are accustomed 
to say that they “cannot bear to think”; and the old 
inevitable answer is, of course, that those are the things 
which many people have to bear to live. The sentimentalist 
who lurks in almost everybody averts his eyes : to him such 
a book as The Rat-Pit is an almost unpardonable indecency, 
the deliberate mentioning of what nice people do not mention, 
the stark presentation of reality. Mr. MacGill’s method 
might be called Russian if it were not so obviously his own ; 
it is to the Russians that we are accustomed to look for an 
objectivity that is not cold, a detachment that is not unfeel- 
ing, a realism based upon courage and understanding. But 
Mr. MacGill, though he writes with the ease, with the mere 
technical simplicity and dexterity of one who has learnt the 
trade of authorship and envisaged it as both an art and a 
craft, has obviously learnt his best lessons in the school of 
life itself. He speaks with authority. He knows the truth 
of what he says, and therefore does not need to elaborate it, 
to distort it, to set it off with epithets and ejaculations, to 
moralise upon it, to preach or to protest. His story makes 
unbearable reading, if you like. It is a story of what we 
allow our fellow creatures to bear. The very fact that its 
plot is on conventional lines serves to accentuate the 
originality (for truth is perpetually original, and art never 
repeats itself) of the treatment. A dreamy and innocent 
girl born to poverty and toil : a well-to-do, rather ordinary 
young man, her employer’s son, who seduces her : the shame 
of her child’s coming : her degradation to the life of a prosti- 
tute : and the return, first of her sailor brother, and then— 
too late—of the man she has really in her heart loved from 
childhood : her child’s death : her own death—what could 
be more conventional than this, more apparently “ faked ” 
for the enforcement of obvious morals and the working up 
of easy pathos? Yet in Mr. MacGill’s hands the effect is 
the very opposite of that. All the characters are vividly 
realised—or rather not realised but real. All the scenes 
are unmistakably true. The commonplace theme is 
redeemed from the long banishment it has spent in society’s 
commonplace book, and we are reminded that here is no 
sermon from a formal text, but one of the ordinary facts 
of our civilisation : more, that in every such fact lives and 
dies a human being as important, as capable of hope and 
suffering, as any other. And—let me repeat and emphasize 
this—it is done without preaching. The work is a work of 
art—sometimes, by force of its restraint and depth of feeling, 
of its essential truth, almost a great work of art. 

Norah Ryan’s childhood is spent in a bleak Irish fishing 
village. She comes over to Scotland with a “ squad ” of 
potato diggers, and it is during the second year of this work 
that she is seduced. The “ Rat-pits”” to which she drifts 
is explained by Mr. MacGill in his introduction : 

In the city of Glasgow there is a lodging-house for women known as 
‘The Rat-pit.” Here the vagrant can get a nightly bunk for a few 
pence, and no female is refused admittance : the unfortunate, the sick, 
and world-weary congregate under the same roof, breathe the same 
fetid air and forget the troubles of a miserable existence in strong 
drink, the solace of the sorrowful, or in heavy stupor, the slumber of 
the toil-worn. The underworld, of which I have seen and known 
such a lot, has always appeared to me as a Greater Rat-pit, where 
human beings, pinched and poverty-stricken, and ground down with a 
weight of oppression, are hemmed up like the plague-stricken in a pest- 
house. 

It is in this larger sense that I have chosen the name for the title of 
Norah Ryan’s story. 


I do not quote any of the grim descriptions of the con- 





ditions in which “ the poor ” often live, for I think, powerful 
as these are, they lose more by detachment from the story 
(which so largely consists of them) than does this straight- 
forward description of the man who seduces Norah : 

The squad interested young Morrison. “These strange, half- 
savage people have a certain fascination for me,” he told his friends 
in town—young men and women, with great ideals and full of schemes 
and high purposes for the reformation of the human race. Morrison 
belonged to a club famous for its erudite members, one of whom 
discovered a grammatical error in a translation of Karl Marx’s Kapital, 
and another who had written a volume of verses, Songs of the Day. 
Young Morrison himself was a thinker, a moralist, earnest and pro- 
found in his own estimation. Coming into contact with the potato- 
diggers on week-ends, he often wondered why these people were 
treated like cattle wherever they took up their temporary abode. 
Here, on his father’s farm, kindly old men, lithe active youths, and pure 
and comely girls were housed like beasts of burden. The young man 
often felt so sorry for them that he almost wept for his own tenderness. 


The concluding scene, of Norah’s death, is too long to quote, 
too much bound up with the rest to detach : it is beautiful, 
and should be read. 

There is no point of contact between Mr. MacGill’s book 
and Mrs. Woolf’s except that they were published about 
the same date. But that accident points a striking con- 
trast. The world of The Voyage Out is a quite extraordinary 
world. The people are unreal, not in the sense that such 
people don’t exist—they do—but in the sense that they 
give one all the impression of unreality when one meets 
them in life. They are sophisticated and introspective, they 
are learned and witty, and they are abundantly interested 
in themselves. Mrs. Woolf’s account of them is very long 
and very clever—so long that even the cleverness cannot 
always hold the attention. We are told exactly what people 
look like, and what they see, and what they say—all in a 
series of detached assertions, many of them brilliant in 
themselves, but somehow none of them knit into the unity 
of narrative with the others. The girl who occupies, so to 
say, the centre of the stage has reached the age of twenty- 
four, and become an excellent pianist without having 
gathered the alphabet of the relations between the sexes. 
She attributes this largely to the literature on which she 
has been brought up, and lays special stress on Cowper’s 
Letters. When she is, most unconvincingly, kissed by a 
sentimental member of Parliament, she likes it and doesn’t 
know why. At Santa Marina, a picturesque South American 
resort of jaded European intellectuals, she has a love affair 
with a young man who writes. When she asks him, “ Are 
you a good writer?” he replies, “‘ Yes. I’m not first-rate, 
of course; I’m good second-rate; about as good as 
Thackeray, I should say.” His intellectual friend explains 
himself to be “‘ one of the three most distinguished men in 
England.” Nor are these jokes meant to expose the people 
concerned as fools, for when Mrs. Woolf wants to make 
jokes she makes good ones. It simply is that all the charac- 
ters in her book are, in a way, mad; so that when the girl 
at the end dies, and the characters suddenly develop reality 
and humanity, one feels they are sane too late. But these 
concluding scenes show how powerful a novel Mrs. Woolf 
could write if she chose, and they make it all the more a pity 
that she should have concentrated such gifts on being, for 
so many pages, merely caustic. That she can be caustic is 
well illustrated by the musings of the sentimental M.P.’s 
wife : 

*“*I often wonder,” Clarissa mused in bed, over the little white 
volume of Pascal which went with her everywhere, “ whether it is 
really good for a woman to live with a man who is morally her superior, 
as Richard is mine. It makes one so dependent. I suppose I feel for 
him what my mother and women of her generation felt for Christ. 
It just shows that one can’t do without something.” 


There is a great deal as good as that—any amount of 
observation and incisive description, of satire and wit. But 
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the humanity which ought to pull the whole together and 
make an excellent book of it should surely not have been 


delayed till the end. GERALD GOULD. 


RECENT VERSE 


Songs from the Clay. By James SrerpHens. Macmillan. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Windrush and Evenlode. By Henry Barrvern. Methuen. 
4s. 6d. net. 


Rada: a Belgian Christmas Eve. By Atrrep Noyes. 
Methuen. 4s. 6d. net. 


Tid "Apa. By Giusert Franxavu. Chatto & Windus. 
2s. 6d. net. 


Most of the best poems in Mr. James Stephens’s new 
book are in the vein of The Crock of Gold ; one might call it 
the Higher Fooling. He is a poet ; like Shelley he is “ gold- 
dusty with tumbling amidst the stars.” But, unlike Shelley, 
he favours the form of tumbling which is most com- 
monly known as a breakdown. He has an intense per- 
ception of the sounds and sights of Nature; but his fami- 
liarity with them does not usually express itself in terms of 
awe, but is rather of the Hail, Fellow, Well Met type. He 
sprints about the cosmos saying “ Cheero ! ” to the nightingale 
and slapping the sun on the back. The novelty of his 
effects is not secured by strained or unaccustomed language, 
though he does on one occasion call the wind of autumn an 
Apache. Usually both his language and his materials are 
quite familiar. But when, for example, he proclaims (like 
many poets before him) his possession of “a pipe of oaten 
straw ” he does not proceed to say, “ O, an you will, my 
lips shall therefrom draw Infinities of joy or melancholy.” 
His version is : 

Any tune you like to name 
I will play it at the word, 
Old and new is all the same, 
I'm as ready as a bird. 
When he hears a bird trilling deliciously upon a bough 
he remarks that he is sorry he cannot listen, but he himself 
is also engaged in composition. He writes a charming song 
of the loves of the moon and the sea, but treats them as 
poor, unhappy little things; and follows it up at once with 
the account of ar intrigue between himself and the moon, 
which ended in discovery, the moon being tied to her throne 
and the poet marrying “a different bride.”” We are quite 
moved by his picture of the four old men playing cards with 
boyish delight in a café; but he concludes by wondering 
how these elders would take it if one walked across and gave 
each of them “ a penny and a kiss.”” Another of these more 
earthly apologues is The Market : 
A man came to me at the fair 
And said, “* If you’ve a poet’s tongue 
Tumble up and chant the air 
That the stars of morning sung. 


* T’ll pay you, if you sing it nice, 

A penny-piece.”’—I answered flat, 
“* Sixpence is the proper price 

For a ballad such as that.” 


But he stared and wagged his head, 
Growling as he passed along, 

** Sixpence ! well, 'll see you dead 
Before I pay that for a song.” 


I saw him buy three pints of stout 

With the sixpence—dirty lout. 
Many purveyors of sixpenny commodities will no doubt 
sympathise with Mr. Stephens. This particular poem is of 
no extraordinary merit ; but the personality comes through, 








as it does in all Mr. Stephens’s poems. It is that which 
makes them so interesting, and the reason is that it is a 
personality behind the vivacity of which lies an abiding 
wonder before the mysteries of life. It is unmistakably 
there. Mr. Stephens is never far from thoughts like that in 
which he hankers after a profound solitude where : 
I would think until I found 
Something I can never find, 
Something lying on the ground 
In the bottom of my mind. 
But he prefers to express even his deepest feelings in a 
conversational and even a flippant way. 

Mr. Baerlein also is not unduly serious. His poems—many 
of them short Heinesque lyrics—are uniformly graceful, 
but scarcely ever more than that. Their sentimentality and 
cynicism alike just fail to convince. One feels they are the 
work of a clever and highly self-conscious man who toys 
with things he finds pretty or amusing. Where he differs 
from Mr. Stephens is in his lack of specifically poetic gifts. 
Because he is clever we do not find his verses dull the first 
time we read them; but we feel no impulse to read them 
again. If a man cannot—whatever his vein—* let himself 
go” he wants unusual gifts of technique, of language and 
rhythm to be an interesting poet. One of Mr. Baerlein’s 
conceptions is certainly novel, if nothing else. “ I dreamed 
that I was God,”’ he says, and had made multitudes of men : 

Ah Me, they knew 

So small a section of the plan— 

How shall the work of God be judged of man ? 

I would not have them cry 

And spoil the little time before they die. 

Poor folk, as I regarded from above 

Their finity, 

From time to time alas ! I gave them of my love. 
But once a certain weary-featured man 
Refused to see 

The soul of goodness in My plan 

Or Me. 

“* And how,” quoth Thomas Hardy, “ shall our sight 
So small behold the infinite?” .. . 

This would probably be regarded by Mr. Noyes as an 
example of modern intellectual trifling ; and on this occasion 
he would certainly be right. Mr. Noyes returns to the old 
charge in the Prelude to his Belgian play : 

Choose England ! For the eternal foe 

Within thee, as without, grew strong, 
By many a super-subtle blow 
Blurring the lines of right and wrong 

In Art and Thought, till nought seemed true 

But that soul-slaughtering cry of New ! 
We feel that Mr. Noyes rather tends to magnify the 
numbers and influence of wildly immoral philosophers in 
contemporary England. His own “lines of right and 
wrong” have certainly not been blurred. The hatred of 
injustice, tyranny, cruelty and war which is expressed in 
this prose-and-verse drama of German atrocities is sincere 
and inspiring. The worthiness of Mr. Noyes’s aims in fact, 
combined with the nature of his subject, make it difficult for 
us, especially at this moment, to criticise his book from a 
purely literary standpoint. His story is of two Germans 
quartered on a Belgian woman whose husband they have 
just murdered. She has hidden her little daughter in the 
bedroom, and at the end she shoots herself and the girl, when 
a band of drunken soldiers breaks in. He certainly makes 
one feel sick and cold at times, but some of his efforts to lay 
on the horror would have been better had they been more 
restrained. Tarrasch (an ex-University man, who, in places, 
appears to be not devoid of feeling) in cold blood, smoking 
and drinking his beer, addresses his newly-widowed and 
weeping hostess thus : 


You should have seen our brave soldiers laughing—do you remember 
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Brander ?—at a little village near Termonde. They made the old vicar 
and his cook dance naked round the dead body of his wife, who had 
connived at the escape of her daughter from a Prussian officer. . . . 
It was brutal, I confess ; but better than British hypocrisy,eh? There 
was something great about it, like the neighing of the satyrs in the 
Venusberg music. 

A little later he observes : 

I’m sick of this whimpering. . . . We've thousands of women and 

children at home snivelling and saying ‘“* Oh ! my God ! Oh ! my God!” 
just like you. 
And he, of course, mentions Nietzsche and Schopenhauer. 
The characters do not, in fact, really convince one : it is not 
easy, as Sir James Barrie recently found to his cost, to com- 
bine extreme realism with symbolic truth. As a piece of 
gruesome narrative Tid ’Apa is more convincing. There are 
reminiscences of Swinburne, of Mr. Masefield, and of Mr. 
Kipling in this short story in verse ; but the author is not 
buried underneath them. A drunken English gentleman 
on his last legs finds in an Eastern brothel a weeping girl, 
one of “ Desire’s paid slaves,’’ lacerated by the life into 
which she has drifted. He persuades the incredulous girl, 
with great difficulty, to let him take her out of it and send 
her home: then he dies. The poem has dramatic power, 
and is full of vivid pictures. But it is marred by the over- 
strained and hectic language into which the author has been 
lured in his desire to paint such scenes in such a setting, 
and also by the harsh cacophonies of the long lines. 
Juxtapositions like “‘ rouged cheek sliced deep” and “ click- 
scrape of dropped shafts” in anapestic verse would be 
tackled more easily by Mr. Wilkie Bard than by us. Mr. 
Frankau’s eye is better than his ear. 


KULTUR AND BILDUNG 
If Blood Be Their Argument: An Analysis of Prussian 
Culture. By Forp Mapox Huerrer. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 2s. 6d. net. 

It is a pity that Mr. Hueffer gave his book so strong a 
title. It conjures up pictures of the author rolling up his 
shirt sleeves to pummel the foe, and leads one to expect 
something as “trenchant” as Mr. Cecil Chesterton’s The 
Prussian Hath Said in His Heart. ‘“ Instead of which ” (as 
the judge said) he has, in fact, given us one of the most 
informative, good-tempered, and at the same time enter- 
taining books on Germany that we have seen since the war 
began. It is the work of an impressionistic artist ; and it 
should certainly be read in conjunction with some such book as 
Mr. W. H. Dawson’s Modern Germany. Not all Mr. Hueffer’s 
extracts from State Papers and Consular Reports will per- 
suade us that he is an authority on, say, banking ; it is incon- 
ceivable, in fact, that a man should know all that Mr. 
Hueffer in these pages appears to know. The rather casual 
and conversational nature, too, of some of his literary judg- 
ments leads one to suspect that he may sometimes be 
equally offhand when dogmatising in other spheres. But 
the fact remains that as a whole the book does carry a great 
deal of conviction ; that it shows a close familiarity with 
German history and contemporary Germany ; that it is free 
from national, as distinguished from cultural, bias ; and that 
in his estimates of relative “ values ” he fairly represents 
the point of view of the enlightened intelligent and humane 
Englishman. 

His main arguments, generally speaking, are necessarily 
familiar. In detail he is often independent enough. He 


protests, for example, that England’s wars against Napoleon 
were waged on behalf not of liberty, but of reaction ; and he 
thoroughly whitewashes Bismarck. But in his elaborate 
Gothic way he arrives, after a very detailed study of German 
history, politics, art, and social life, at the ordinary con- 
clusions. 


The Prussian “‘ Kultur ” which he has examined 





is directly the opposite of “ Bildung.” It means absolute 
government ; militarism; officialism; the caste system ; 
materialism ; death to the arts which at times flourished in 
the old Germa»-y ; and a system of education which avowedly 
aims at making men “ monomaniacs.” ‘“ We have . to 
decide whether the future of the race shall be that of orga- 
nised, materialist egoism, or that of what I would call the 
all-round sportsmanship of altruistic culture.” 

All this, in a way, we have heard before. But Mr. Hueffer 
does not propound it on the strength of General Bernhardi, 
or of noises he has heard Germans make in hotels, or of 
sinister rumours as to the toasts drunk by German officers on 
beard ship. He illustrates almost every point he makes in 
two ways; by fully documented investigations of such 
things (for example) as the position of professors in German 
universities, and Hohenzollern worship in German schools, 
and by personal reminiscences, told often with a Gallic grace. 
He will give, for example, census figures showing that : 

For three years not one single son of a German artist or man of 
letters attended any one of the eight Prussian universities, 
and that the working classes are almost completely barred 
from these institutions. But he will also illustrate the nature 
of modern German State-culture by a series of conversations 
with an old Westphalian noblewoman of his acquaintance 
whom he sees gradually falling into the Hohenzollern delusion 
that the German mind is supreme, and that all foreigners are 
decadent and useless. His contrast between the old romantic 
Germany and the new Germany of stucco and aniline dyes is 
the subtlest and most discriminating we have seen. But he 
finds the old German under the new German’s skin. For- 
bidden by the Government to talk about liberty, and re- 
buked by the Kaiser if he buys French pictures or deprecates 
allegorical statuary, “he will idealise his banking system 
and the commercial manufacture of synthetic camphor.” 
He really does give a picture of how large masses of Germans, 
not Huns, but modern human beings, live. And, most of 
all, he makes us sympathise with them; with the South 
Germans still chafing against the Prussian yoke ; with the 
multitudes of officials and professional men and artisans 
still ground, in large measure, by that awful hereditary 
poverty ; with the overdriven children in the schools ; 
with the democrats helpless in face of an overwhelming army. 
That army, by the way, is one of the things which Mr. 
Hueffer seldom mentions: the army, Junkerdom, and the 
politicians scarcely come into what, after all, does not 
profess to be a complete representation of modern Germany. 
But by skilful touches, by illustrations drawn from the most 
extraordinarily diverse sources, by a cunning selection of 
essentials and portraiture of types, Mr. Hueffer does 
convey a plausible, and in many respects incontestable, 
idea of a real country inhabited by real people, and suffering 
from diseases, many of which arise rather from their mis- 
fortunes than from their faults. He shows us a country 
which is at the present moment well worth fighting and 
beating, and which, in the future, will be well worth saving. 
If he careers from Trimalchio to Fontenelle and from 
Tibullus to Sir Joseph Paxton in the process, that is his 
way. Provided his picture be a good one, he may use what 
paints he likes. 


BELGIUM 
Belgium. By R. C. K. Ensor. Williams & Norgate. 
(Home University Library.) 1s. net. 
Belgium. By Frank Maciean. Jack. (The 
Books.) 6d. net. 
Europe learnt that Belgian nationality existed when 
the attempt at an amalgamation with Holland failed. But 
all that it meant few people realised until last autumn. The 
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political history of the southern Low Countries has been so 
tangled and unfortunate as to obscure, in foreign eyes, the 
peculiar local characteristics and traditions of their peoples. 
Yet in spite of war after war, waged on Belgian soil by foreign 
armies, and in spite of the variegated succession of foreign 
rulers, the independent spirit of the Belgians has been 
continuously alive. The mediaeval burghers who mustered 
in arms at the summons of the Great Bell of Ghent were 
the lineal ancestors of those who are now defending the last 
corner of their country on the line of the Yser, in their local 
feeling, their industrial energy, and their fierce and vivid 
physical life. This continuity of Belgian history through 
all the changes of maps and dynasties is well brought out 
in the two little books before us, each of which should have 
a wide circulation. 

The two authors have divided their works into sections 
bearing similar titles, and apparently set out to produce 
very similar books. They begin with brief geological and 
ethnological surveys, then go on to the history of Flanders. 
Mr. Ensor has a valuable chapter on the period of Belgian 
independence. Social and political conditions are then 
described, and finally art and literature. The similarity of 
plan is striking. Mr. Ensor, however, has apparently relied 
more upon personal knowledge and less upon works of 
reference than Mr. Maclean. The latter writer’s chief 
ambition has been to give us facts, but he has made the mis- 
take of confining himself to facts. Doubtless this is largely the 
fault of the restricted amount of space at his disposal, but 
for all that he might have omitted a few of his facts in order 
to qualify the rest. Let us illustrate: Mr. Maclean says, 
in speaking of the politics of Belgium, “* Thus we see, in 
Belgium as in England, the old rigid lines of demarcation 
between the great parties tending to disappear, and new 
sections of opinion modifying the old, or claiming a separate 
political distinction. Side by side with the changes in 
parties have come changes in the electoral system. The 
most recent of these is the introduction of proportional 
representation.”” The statements contained in these words 
are literally true, but one would not gather from them the 
somewhat important fact that the gradual disintegration 
of the great parties left off just at the point where propor- 
tional representation came on. This last political device 
had its normal effect and, as Mr. Ensor points out, within a 
very few years of its introduction in 1900 had gathered the 
seattering flocks of Liberals and Clerical-:Conservatives back 
to their folds. 

Perhaps the most curious feature of the social life of 
modern Belgium is the completeness of the religious strati- 
fication. The Catholic Conservatives, the Freethinking 
Socialists, and the betwixt-and-between Liberals have made 
great efforts to live, as it were, in idea-tight compartments, 
and to be economically independent of one another. Hence 
there are rival co-operative societies under the egis of each 
of the three parties, and institutions we should regard as 
essentially non-party nevertheless frequently bear a political 
hall-mark. Nothing has so much astonished some Belgian 
refugees with whom we have talked as the apparent political 
undenominationalism of the English clergy. This point, 
and the subject of co-operation generally, we may note, is 
fully dealt with by Mr. Ensor, but little is said about it by 
Mr. Maclean. 

We notice that we have been using Mr. Ensor’s book as 
standard by which to measure Mr. Maclean’s. This is 
because the former has undoubtedly the enduring qualities 
of a standard work and is no mere topical compilation, but 
a balanced survey, written with admiration, but without the 
uncritical glorification in which existing circumstances 
might have tempted many men to indulge. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Probation System. By Ceci. Leeson. With an Introduction by 
Prof. J. H. Murrmeap. King. 3s. 6d. net. 

Juvenile Courts and Probation. By Bernarp FLEXNER and Rocer 
N. Batpwin. Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net. 


The probation system is an acknowledgment, not before time, of 
the responsibility of society for the manufacture of a good many of 
its criminals. The system itself is an attempt to control, under the 
normal circumstances of life and in the normal environment, young 
people who appear, owing probably to mental or moral instability or 
both, to be graduating into uselessness or even crime, and of whom 
hitherto, to save the intolerable burden of effort and thought, we washed 
our hands by the simple expedient of clapping them into gaol and 
repeating the proeess again and again. It is only since 1907 that 
probation, with the probation officer as an essential element, has 
attained anything approaching a proper footing. Mr. Leeson has, 
therefore, drawn much upon the experience of America, where the sys- 
tem has been in operation for a generation. The author disclaims 
any intention of covering the whole ground of his subject completely, 
but he has nevertheless succeeded in outlining the existing practice 
and defects of the system. Those who are interested in the period of 
adolescence will find much of value in the book, which is the more to 
be recommended because it makes no extravagant claims on behalf 
of the probation system. 

Messrs. Flexner and Baldwin, writing as Chairman and Secretary of 
the American National Probation Association, and devoting themselves 
solely to American experience, give a much fuller account of the 
methods of probation in the States than Mr. Leeson could be expected 
to do in the space at his disposal. The book is intended as a guide 
to judges, probation officers, and the interested public, and will cer- 
tainly take its place as one of the best handbooks on the question. 
English readers will find it a useful supplement to Mr. Leeson’s book. 
The possible developments of the juvenile court and the probation 
system briefly touched upon by the authors are valuable and sug- 
gestive. ‘* Heretofore the emphasis has been placed on the child in 
court ; with a wider conception of the law it will in the future be placed 
on the family in court.” In other words, the juvenile court will under- 
take to deal more effectively with the family which produces the 
neglected or delinquent child, who is merely a factor in the larger and 
more complicated problem. The idea is that the system should be 
developed to include within its scope cases such as divorce, adoption, 
ete., in which the custody of children is in question. Further, there 
would come within its jurisdiction all violations of laws which protect 
children’s interests, such as child labour and school attendance laws 
and by-laws. Naturally, it would follow that the new juvenile court 
would have inclusive jurisdiction over all cases of adults who con- 
tribute in any way to the conditions of delinquency or neglect in 
children, or who infringe the laws protecting child life. In these ideas 
there is much that is worth consideration, not only in America, but 
in this country. Perhaps the authors will develop their views on these 
questions for the benefit of the English-reading public. 

War : Its Conduct and Legal Results. By T. Bary, D.C.L., and J. H. 
MorGan. Murray. 10s. 6d. 

German Legislation for the Occupied Territories of Belgium. Edited 
by C. H. Hupericu and A. Nicot-Sprver. The Hague : Nijhoff, 
3s. 

Conventions concerning War, Arbitration, and Neutrality: 1856-1909. 
The Hague: Nijhoff. &s. 


Never, it would seem, was the toga less inclined to yield to the sword. 
The belligerents legislate with the energy of republics in revolution and 
draughtsmen follow the armies in the field with Bills and Projets de loi. 
England has survived a whirl of legislation such as it has not known 
since 1689, and Dr. Baty and Professor Morgan diligently pick wp and 
classify the pieces. Their text-book takes the form of a commentary 
on the Handbook of Emergency Legislation ; it is unfortunate that it 
was published too soon to include the amended Defence of the Realm 
Act and the new regulations by which the nationalisation of the means 
of production is entering England as a non-party measure of mere 
legislative machinery. The German legislation for Belgium is 
thoroughly interesting : the censorship, the prohibition of exports, and 
the interruption of commercial relations with the Allies are described 
in detail, whilst a humorous section enacts that Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, and Turkey are not enemy countries within the meaning of 
the Belgian Code. For some reason an admirable Pelgian statute of 
May, 1914, with regard to female and child labour, was put into operation 
by the Germans at the beginning of this year. But to work that 
properly the Germans will require Belgian Trade Union co-operation, 
which they do not seem likely to get. From the same neutral publisher 
comes a useful collection of diplomatic texts containing in three 
languages the Declarations of Paris, St. Petersburg, and London and 
the fourteen Hague Conventions. 
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Lodges in the Wiiderness. By W. C. Scutty. Herbert Jenkins. 
5s. net. 

** General Botha’s army,” says the publisher’s notice before us, “ is 
operating in the neighbourhood of the great waterless desert dealt with 
in this book. It forms the great problem of the campaign.” We think, 
however, that even without the topical interest Mr. Scully’s narrative 
would be read with interest by that large public which cares for accounts 
of travel as such. Mr. Scully was Special Magistrate for the Northern 
Border of the Cape Colony, and it was in the ’nineties that he took the 
journeys he here describes. “ lt was to the more inaccessible—and, 
therefore, comparatively inviolate—expanses of the wilderness that I 
was always tempted to penetrate,” he tells us. His narrative is simple, 
rich in description, pleasantly diversified by anecdote, and consistently 
well written—altogether an exceptionally good specimen of its class. 
The four illustrations, reproduced from water-colours by A. W. Standen, 
are really illustrative and charming in themselves. 


THE CITY 


HERE was a fair amount of accumulated orders when 
business was resumed on Tuesday, although not so 
much as some people had hoped. The regulation 
as to giving the numbers of securities before dealing in them, 
though it is certainly a safeguard, is a great hindrance to 
business. Now that some time has passed since the enforce- 
ment of the Treasury regulations, numerous cases of hardship 
are coming to light; as, for example, that of a Canadian 
officer now serving with the forces, who two years ago bought 
some Consols, but is now precluded from turning them into 
cash. His London brokers are not permitted to deal in them, 
as the stock certificate was in his possession in Canada, so that 
he is unable to sign the declaration that it has been in his 
‘“ physical possession ’’ in the United Kingdom since Sep- 
tember 30th last. Something like fifty bargains a day are 
taking place in the War Loan, which is gradually creeping up 
to par. Argentine Railways continue firm, for although the 
interim dividends of the leading companies are 2 per cent. for 
the half-year as compared with 3 per cent. a year ago, large 
traffic increases are now being reported, and the outlook is 
more promising than for many months. The collapse of the 
International Mercantile Marine Company has been long 
expected and excites no surprise. This grossly over- 
capitalised Morgan combine was doomed from birth. Being 
only a holding company, its breakdown does not in any way 
affect the value of the securities of the constituent companies 
—for instance, the 44 per cent. First Mortgage Debentures 
of the Oceanic Steam Navigation Co. (better known as the 
White Star Line), which at the present price of 90 yield 
slightly over 5 per cent., have an enormous margin of security, 
and the interest is covered by earnings some five or six times 
over. Attention is centring more and more upon shipping 
securities, which, together with American and Rubber shares, 
are probably the most promising sections of the markcts. 
* * * 


Although the volume of selling from Europe is very great, 
the American Stock Markets are keeping up very well, and 
prices continue tc improve. The movement would appear to 
be genuine, for this time, owing to the Treasury regulations 
already referred to, it will be impossible for the American 
magnates, after they have raised the level of prices, to ‘* un- 
load ” on to the British public. The fact is that, apart from 
the war, everything was ripe in the United States for an 
improvement, for the last two or three years have been a 
penod of depression and consolidation in that country, and 
last season’s crops were excellent. In THe New STaTESMAN 
of January 30th last, after pointing out the favourable out- 
look for American securities, I stated that the only really safe 
course was to buy the best class of convertible bonds. That 
this advice was sound is shown by the fact that three of the 
four bonds then recommended have already risen, Southern 
Pacific 4 per Cent., recommended at 85}, now standing at that 
price after deduction of a half-year’s coupon ; the same com- 
ee A 5 per Cent., recommended at 99, being now 104; the 

altimore and Ohio 4} per Cent., recommended at 894, being 
now 90, after deduction of a full half-year’s coupon ; and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 44 per Cent. being unchanged 
at 102. The Suuthern Pacific 5 per cent. Convertible Bonds 


were first recommended in these notes precisely a year ago, 
at 105}, so that the fall, owing to the war, has been very 
slight compared with the general run of investments. In the 
United States convertible bonds, combining as they do the 
speculative possibilities of an ordinary stock with the cafety 
of a good bond, are stated to have been invented for the pur- 
pose of enabling men who faithfully promised their wives 
never again to buy a stock to do so without literally breaking 
their promise. 
* . * 

On the whole, the outlook for American securities may be 
regarded as favourable, and while some temporary setbacks 
are very likely, the general tendency should be upward. 
The best stocks to buy now should be Union Pacifics, at 133 ; 
Southern Pacifics, at 92; Norfolk & Western, at 106? ; Great 
Northern Preferred, at 124, and United States Steel, at 62}. 
Reference was recently made here to the attempt in London 
to prevent the London agents of the New York Central & 
Hudson Bay River Railroad from issuing invitations to its 
shareholders resident in the United Kingdom to subscribe 
to their proportion of the new issue of 6 per cent. Convertible 
Bonds. The company has solved the problem by posting 
direct from New York to its British shareholders the circular 
giving details of the issue, and the authorities here have 
decided that shareholders may sell their rights to apply for 
the new bonds (which are of some value), but that it would 
not be permissible to deal in any of the bonds themselves. 
Stockholders should, therefore, immediately take steps to 
dispose of their rights before it is too late. 

* * * 


Two of the large Indian banks—viz., the Chartered Bank 
of India and the Mercantile Bank of India, have been holding 
their general meetings. The chairman of the Chartered Bank 
was pleasantly optimistic. According to him, the rice crop 
in Burma is good, the wheat crop in India is excellent, the tea 
industry in India and Ceylon is most prosperous, the rubber 
industry is in healthy condition, and the jute mills in Bengal 
are likely to show good results this year. The principal draw- 
back is the great scarcity of shipping tonnage and the diffi- 
culty of transporting goods from the East to the West. The 
chairman of the Mercantile Bank was less optimistic. He 
stated that the recent proclamation regarding the export 
of wheat from India is a new departure, and he awaits with 
considerable anxiety more precise and definite information 
as to how it is proposed to finance the trade. It would, he 
said, be a very serious blow to the Indian exchange banks 
and others if the financing of this important volume of trade 
was diverted from its usual channels, and he hoped that the 
Government did not contemplate any such action. It is 
obvious that every additional plunge into collectivism runs 
up against existing interests or “ usual channels ” ; but still 
it goes on ! 

* * * 

The views of one section of the City in connection with the 
increasing employment of women are shown by a note which 
appeared in last Saturday’s Statist, and are worth placing on 
record :— ; 

“There is no question that much of the trade which 
Germany gained at the expense of this country was won by 
the greater cheapness with which Germany worked. This 
greater cheapness was due to some extent to the greater 
readiness of the large capitalists in Germany to employ 
machinery. Partly, also, it was due to the better training of 
German workpeople ; and, partly, it was due to the higher 
wages here. If women enter into employments from which 
they had been more or less banished, and continue in them 
when peace returns, it may be found that it will be possible 
to win back and keep many of the industries which had been 
almost monopolised by Germany. Women will need training, 
c* course. But if the proper steps are taken to train them, 
and if the capitalists recognise the necessity for the newest 
machinery, there is no reason why this country should not 
ultimately win back every industry it had lost, and thus add 
immensely to its own productive output.” 


The point as to lower wages is well wrapped up, but is un- 
mistakable. Emu. Davies. 
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NOW READY. 


“The 100 Best Investments 


ANNUAL VOLUME, APRIL, 1915. 


WITH SPECIAL ARTICLE ON 
‘‘The War and Investments and the Policy to be Adopted.’’ 


This volume contains details of one hundred different 
investments, ranging from Trustee Stocks to shares 
in Shipping and Industrial Companies likely to benefit 
from the war, which have been selected as being the 
most attractive purchases at the present time. 


Among the questions discussed in the introduction are : 


Will Interest Rates be — 6: lower 
after the War ? 
The Policy of Drift. 

Stocks which will fall further. 
Should any Stocks be bought ? 
Countries which will benefit from the War. 
British Industries benefiting from the War. 
Shipping Securities. 
Fixed-Interest-Bearing Securities. 
Trustee Stocks. 

American, Argentine and Cuban Securities. 
Practical Conclusions. 


Press Opinions of “The 100 Best Investments.” 


“ The bok will be found an extremely useful and generally safe guide 
for those whose knowledge of the Investment Market is limited. The 
securities recommended ar: not chosen haphazard, but their past history, 
present position, and prospects for the future are carefully weighed, and the 
selection is comprehensive and attractive.''"—The Scotsman 

* The selection has been performed by experts, and is the result of a 
process of filtration, so that the would-be investor is enabled to take his 
choice among those securities that have borne the test of close investigation.’ 
Westminster Gasette. 


Price ] | 


Post Free from the BRITISH, FOREIGN & COLONIAL 
CORPORATION, Ltd,, Investment Bankers, 
57 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 





The yearly Subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/— abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Eight Guineas per page and pro rata, or Eight 
Shillings per inch, single column. 





Financial— 
Reports - - 10 Guineas per page 
Meetings - 12 “ . « 
Prospectuses 15 a es & 


Educational and Municipal Appointments 
Tenpence per line (12 lines per inch). 


Binding Cases for Vol, IV., price each 2/6 ne’, and 
Bound Volumes, price each 18'- net, will be ready shortly, 
4s red direct from the Publisher or through 

the Newsagent. 


and should be or 
































Ts frequent publication of Special 
Supplements dealing with particular 


subjects of ‘interest and importance is a 
feclace of THE NEW STATESMAN. 
Those already published include ; 


THE AWAKENING OF IRELAND. 

RURAL REFORM. 

* INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION IN GERMANY. 

THE AWAKENING OF WOMEN. 

SECOND CHAMBERS OF THE WORLD 
*CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION. 

WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 

THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 

MOTHERHOOD AND THE STATE. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 

THE MODERN THEATRE. 

COMMON SENSE ABOUT THE WAR. 

INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 

'* Out of print 

BLUE BOOK SUPPLEMENTS are also issued 
at regular intervals. The purpose of these is to 
rescue from undeserved obscurity the mass of 
interesting and enormously valuable information 
which is regularly being published at the public 
expense, and almost as regularly overlooked ; and at 
the same time to provide Members of Parliament, 
local administrators, officials, political and social 
workers, and all others interested in public affairs, 
with a convenient and complete résumé of official 
publications. 
Copies of Back Numbers more than two months old are sold 


at 1/- a a. © “_ may be obtained from the Publisher, 
t Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 


STATE AND 
MUNICIPAL 
ENTERPRISE 


An important Supplement dealing with 
State and Municipal Enterprise at 
Home and Abroad will be issued with 
Tue New Statesman of Saturday, 
May 8th. 


School, 
TYPE WRITING. 


Central 1565. 


—C. F., 27 Sandringham Road, Golders Green, N.W 
MISCEL LANEOUS. 


Music, K ndergarten.—£. Moore, 79 Albany Mansions, S.W 


TO LET. 


S.W.., kept by a first-rate cook and thoroughly trustworthy woman 


Jo URMISHED STUDIO, with Bedroom curtained off, i in beautiful 





Large garden, {£1 a week. including attendance and light. Private family. 








OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society of 
Friends). Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. Full particulars 
and - a = the prospectus may be obtained from the Head Master, Bootham 


UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, Tel, 


YPEWRITING undertaken by expert. Author's MSS., Plays, 
s, and work of any length ag 5 wae utmost care and ‘dispateb. 


OUNG LADY (Writer’s daughter), just left school, requires 


Position to teach Young Children. English, French, Drawing (Honours) 


LADY can strongly recommend to Students and other persons of moderate 
4 means FURNISHED APARTMENTS at 40 Paulton's Square, Chelsea, 


old house overlooking river. Ten minutes from Hammersmith Broadway 


single lady.—Box 266, Tue New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE FABIAN SOCIETY | 


FABIAN ESSAYS IN SOCIALISM. Seven Essays on Socialism by Sipney Wess, 
BERNARD SHAW, ANNIE Besant, Huspert Bianp, Sir Sypney Ontvier, K.C.M.G., 
WittiaM Crarkg, and GraHaM Wattas. First published in 1889. Republished 
(but not revised) in 1908 with new Preface by the Editor, Bernarp SuHaw. 
Paper, 6d. (postage 24d.) Cloth, 1s. 6d. (postage 4d.). 

WHAT TO READ on Social and Economic Subjects. A classified list of the best 
books on subjects important to the progressive politician and social student. 
Interleaved. Paper, 1s. Cloth, 2s. 

THE RURAL PROBLEM. Report of the Fabian Rural Enquiry Committee, 
prepared by the Chairman, H. D. Harpen. Cloth, 2s. 6d. (postage 3d.). 

THIS MISERY OF BOOTS. By H.G. Wetts. 3d. (postage 1d.). 

BALLADS AND LYRICS OF SOCIALISM. By E. Nessrr. Paper, 6d. Cloth, 1s. 

WOMEN WORKERS IN SEVEN PROFESSIONS. Edited by Professor Evirx 
Morey for the Fabian Women’s Group, 1914. 6s. net. 


























NEW FABIAN TRACT. 


SOCIALISM AND THE ARTS OF USE. 
By A. CLUTTON BROCK 


In this latest Fabian Tract Mr. Clutton Brock discusses, with his well-known literary skill, the relation of Socialism 
to Art. He holds that while it is a mistake to consider it impossible to make beautiful things by machinery, 
nevertheless the ideas of the Industrial Age are hostile to Art. “What Art wants is not the patronage of superior 
persons, but a fair chance with the ordinary man ; and that Socialism would give it, if it gave the ordinary man a fair 
chance of enjoying those things which his ancestors enjoyed.” Price ONE PENNY ; by Post, 194. 
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A Selection of Fabian Tracts 


Bound Volume 
of Tracts con- 
taining those 
opposite and all 
others that are 
in print, about 
80in all. Buck- 
ram, 55. Od. net 
(postage 6d.) 





(Price 1d. each, except where otherwise stated) 





General Socialism Special Current Problems 
5. Facts for Socialists (13 1st thousand) 170. Profit-sharing and Co-partnership. By E. R. Pease 
7. Capital and Land 150. State Purchase of Railways (2d.). By Emi Davies 
45. The Impossibilities of Anarchism (2d.). 131. The Decline in the Birth Rate. By Sipney Wess 
By Bernarp SHaw 162. Family Life on a Pound a Week (2d.). 
69. The Difficulties of Individualism. By Mrs. Pemper Reeves 
By Sipney Wess 149. The Endowment of Motherhood (2d.). 
107. Socialism for Millionaires. By Bernarp SHaw —— BO age D. Hansen 
146. Socialism and Superior Brains. By Bernarp SHaw By Cuvee D. Suane 
51. Socialism—True and False. By Sioney Wess 153. The Twentieth Century Reform Bill. 
147. Capital and Compensation. By E. R. Pease By H. H. Sresser 
159. The Necessary Basis of Society. By Sioney Wess 116. Fabianism and the Fiscal Question 
169. The Socialist Movement in Germany (24.). 158. The Case against the C.0.S. By Mrs. Townsnenv 
By W. S. Sanvers 176. The War and the Workers. Handbook of Some 
Immediate Measures to Prevent Unemploy- 
Local and Municipal Problems ment and Relieve Distress. By Stpney Wess 
138. Municipal Trading 
156. What an Education Committee can do (3d.) Biographical and Miscellaneous 
148. What a Health Committee can do 41. The Fabian Society : its Early History. 
172. What about the Rates? By Sinney Wenn By Bernarv Suaw 
125. Maunicipalisation by Provinces 70. Report on Fabian Policy 
i73. Public versus Private Electricity Supply. 167. William Morris((2d.). By Mrs. Townsnenp 
By C. A. Baker 168, John Stuart Mill (2d.). By Joxivs West 
145. The Case for School Nurseries. 166. Robert Owen (2d.). By Miss B. L. Hurcuins 


165. Francis Place (2d.). By St. Joun G. Ervine 


By Mrs. TownsnenD . 
174. Charles Kingsley (2d.), By Corwyn E, Vuttiamy 


137. Parish Councils and Village Life 
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